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SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


BY A. P, PEABODY, D. D. 
I. 


Wuen Paul wrote, “Not many wise are called,” he may 
have been the only highly educated Christian living. But 
before the close of the following century Christianity had 
taken possession of the Alexandrian school, had the most 
erudite and renowned Platonists in the world for its teachers, 
and a large array of advanced and highly cultivated minds 
among its disciples. Nor has it at any subsequent time failed 
to be honorably represented in the ranks of philosophy, sci- 
ence and learning. Yet there is at the present moment, in 
the apprehension of many, an antagonism between faith and 
science. It shows itself in some religionists, by a jealousy 
of science; in some scientific men, by a supercilious attitude 
toward Christianity; in some who both love religion and 
honor science, by a disposition to assign them respectively 
to different departments of man’s nature, denying to the 
understanding all cognizance of the objects of faith, allowing 
to the religious intuitions or beliefs no place or office in the 
realm of exact knowledge or science. 
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At first thought it might seem that the muster-roll of 
names eminent in science only too strongly confirms the im- 
pression of the antagonism to which we have referred. There 
are on the list not a few well-known skeptics and unbelievers. 
But here there is a most important distinction, which is com- 
monly overlooked. There are two classes of scientific men. 
There are, in the first place, the master-minds, those who dis- 
cover truth, enlarge the area of human knowledge, pass from 
narrower to broader generalizations, ascend from less to more 
comprehensive laws, and trace new relations of harmony, 
new filaments of unity in nature. The movement of such 
minds is always outward and upward, from self Godward, 
from earth heavenward. Now men of this order have gen- 
erally been not only religious believers, but devout men. 
Among them have been many saintly spirits, revered even 
more for their piety than for their surpassing genius; and 
not infrequently faith has confessedly held the torch to sci- 
ence, — the contemplation of Divine verities has not only 
enlarged the capacity of their own minds, but has suggested 
the very adaptations and harmonies by which they have en- 
riched the mind of the race. 

We omit for obvious reasons the discussion, in this connec- 
tion, of the characters of living men. Yet it may not be out 
of place to say in passing that our adopted fellow-citizen, 
who brought to us and still maintains the reputation of pre- 
eminence over all contemporaries as a pioneer and legislator 
in zodlogy and its allied sciences, has been stigmatized by 
German sciolists as too much under the influences of reli- 
gious ideas. But it is not yet time to pass a candid judgment 
on philosophers of the school of Darwin and Huxley ; for we 
know not yet whether they will have made any permanent 
contributions to science, and we are equally ignorant of their 
professed position as to religious truth and Christian faith. 

Of scientific men of the highest order in generations ante- 
cedent to our own, we can recall but one who has been 
known as an atheist. We refer to Laplace; and his was 
not a mind from which great achievements could have been 
anticipated, Napoleon Bonaparte, than whom the world has 
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seen no better judge of character, said of him, after having 
made trial of him as Minister of the Interior, “He seeks 
subtilties in every subject, and carries the calculus of infin- 
itesimals into whatever he undertakes.” We might indeed, 
with some show of reason, deny his claim to be one of the 
legislative minds; for in a certain sense his generalizations 
were but corollaries from Newton's; yet they were in reality 
so momentous and comprehensive, that we ought not to cast 
him down from the solitary eminence on which he stands, as 
the one among the high priests of science who has persist- 
ently said, “ There is no God.” 

The second class of scientific men comprises those who 
neither find nor seek principles, or laws, but perform the 
work of detail, calculation, verification. Their labors are in 
the descending scale. Instead of beholding with open face 
the glory of God, they turn their backs on the path of re- 
search that leads up to him. They are not priests in the 
temple of science ; but, though needed and useful there, they 
are like the Gibeonites in the old Jewish temple, mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, serving in the outer courts, 
but approaching not the holy of holies. Of this class many 
_have been unbelievers in Christianity, not a few avowed 
atheists. In the mere journey-work which they perform 
there is nothing peculiarly adapted to cherish the religious 
life, and at the same time nothing peculiarly unfavorable to 
it. Their work stands on the same footing with any other 
work of minute detail, which may be conducted in a devout 
spirit, but does not by any means either demand or create 
such a spirit. 

We see then that there is no ground in the history of 
science for its imagined antagonism against religion. On the 
other hand, we believe them faithful allies and mutual auxil- 
iaries. In what remains of the present article, we propose to 
illustrate the indebtedness of science to religion, reserving 
for another paper the reciprocal obligations of religion to 
science. Science owes to religion its aims, its methods, and 
its spirit. 

The two fundamental truths of Christianity as to the Divine 
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nature are, “ God is one,” and “ God is love.” It has been in 
the directions indicated by these primal truths that all the 
progress of modern science has been made. With the unity 
of God comes the conception of unity in nature; and gen- 
eralization is the effort of science to verify this conception. 
The great defects of ancient science may be traced to the 
habits of mind engendered by polytheism. There were not 
wanting accurate and painstaking observers. One is often 
amazed at the juxtaposition, in the writings of the ancients, 
of knowledge and ignorance, of the very thorough investigation 
and clear statement of phenomena, and blindness as to what 
we now regard as their most obvious relations. The history 
of astronomy will best illustrate our meaning. The ancients 
observed the heavens with a precision never at fault except 
through the imperfection of their instruments. They discov- 
ered a large proportion of the seeming anomalies and irregu- 
larities which resulted from assigning to the earth a fixed and 
central position in the universe. But their knowledge of facts 
oppressed them, and overloaded their astronomy. They in- 
vented a complex system of cycles and epicycles, every one 
of which, instead of aiding in the approach to unity of plan, 
rendered that approach still more hopeless, so that data suffi- 
cient for the construction of a rational science of the heavens 
lay in confused heaps, which impede knowledge instead of 
advancing it. : 

The fathers of our modern astronomy, Copernicus, Kepler, 
and Newton, believed in system, harmony, unity, because 
they believed in God. Their faith preceded and shaped their 
philosophy. They anticipated the existence of comprehensive 
laws, because the worlds were created by the word of God. 
Their generalizations were but the application of their mono- 
theistic belief to the universe. This was emphatically true of 
Kepler, whose laws needed for their verification optical and 
mechanical aids entirely beyond his age, yet whose belief in 
those laws was no less confident than if he had had at his 
command the full apparatus of a modern observatory. 

We might trace the history of scientific generalization in 
every other department of knowledge to the same law of 
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development. Unity of plan has been assumed as a corollary 
from the unity of God, and it has been ascertained and veri- 
fied because it had first been believed. Theory has not 
resulted from, but has preceded and guided observation and 
experiment; and the vast generalization now dawning upon 
us, by which all the imponderable agencies of nature are 
resolving themselves into mutually convertible forms of one 
pervading force, is but the republication, from the high places 
of science, of the truth announced by Moses, proclaimed by 
Jesus, “The Lord our God is one Lord.” 

The Divine beneficence has equally been an axiom in mod- 
ern science, and has established the doctrine of final causes 
in nature, — the doctrine which has no better expression than 
the familiar adage, “ Nothing is made in vain.” Had it not 
been for faith in the Divine love, numerous departments of 
knowledge would have been left unexplored; for seeming use- 
lessness or harmfulness would have presented no difficulty, 
and demanded no solution. But now science rests not till it 
has ascertained, as to every object, process and function, its 
design and use in the beneficent economy of creation; and 
its mission is to read in all nature, what it first read in the 
Bible, “God is love.” It is thus that natural theology has 
now a range of illustration co-extensive with science, — that 
there is no department of knowledge to which we may not 
resort for manifold tokens of the Divine goodness, and none 
in which to the instructed eye there now lingers a vestige of 
purposeless creation or malignant design. 

It is to these two fundamental doctrines of religion, the 
unity and the love of God, that we are indebted for all our 
science. Without them zeal for investigation and improved 
instruments of research would only have piled up masses of 
miscellaneous facts, which could have been neither analyzed 
nor classified, and would have deepened ignorance in propor- 
tion as they multiplied the materials of knowledge. Without 
them science would have remained in infancy. Instead of 
the world-embracing, universe-girdling laws, which now bind 
together not only obviously correlated facts and phenomena, 
but departments of nature that seem remote and uncon- 
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nected, we should still have only provisional hypotheses, serv- 
ing no purpose save as aids to the memory. Instead of our 
present clear conception of benignant plan and purpose in 
tiie whole creation, our very philosophy would still bristle 
with superstitious terrors; and where science, in the all- 
revealing light of the gospel, has learned to behold use and 
beauty, there would still brood fear, darkness, and the shadow 
of death. 

Science is also indebted to religion for its methods. These 
are analogy and induction. Analogy shapes the inquirer’s 
questions ; induction makes particular facts the exponents of 
universal truths, — phenomena within an easy range of obser- 
vation the.types of universal laws. Without the guidance of 
analogy we should only happen or blunder upon fruitful fields 
of inquiry, and should waste most of our time and labor in 
following false leads, exploring paths that have no outlet. 
Without the assurance derived from inductive reasoning, the 
whole area of knowledge would be a quaking bog, with 
neither firm foothold, nor permanent way-marks to designate 
the ground that needs not to be resurveyed. But analogy 
and induction are, both of them, the gifts of religion to phi- 
losophy. They presuppose the immutableness of the Divine 
attributes. This is a constant, though suppressed term in 
every inference from analogy, which is in its full statement 
a syllogism, and in every conclusion from inductive reason- 
ing, which is equally a syllogism. This suppressed term it 
is which has given wings to syllogism, and sent it forth, 
from pattering scholastic subtilties, to soar among the stars, 
and sweep over the waters, and range from bound to bound 
of the universe, shedding light in its path and truth from 
beneath its pinions. 

Science also is immeasurably indebted to religion, to the 
religion of Christ, for the spirit which it breathes into the 
inquiring and truth-loving. Science needs in those who shall 
cherish and advance it vigor, disinterestedness, fearlessness. 
Sustained vigor of intellect is even more the gift of God 
through Christ than it is the gift of nature. How many in- 
tellects adapted by native power to the highest places among 
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the progressive, legislative minds of the race, have been crip- 
pled by base appetites, distorted by overmastering passions, 
belittled and dissipated by intense worldliness, drawn away 
from pursuits that needed, and careers that claimed them, by 
the paltry, pitiful lures that ambition or avarice has offered! 
Christian faith, more than any or all other modes of discipline, 
sharpens the perceptive, and invigorates the active powers of 
the mind, clarifies the judgment, purges the understanding 
from prejudice, sweeps away bedimming fogs from the reason, 
inspires unity of aim and effort, and attaches the solemnity 
of duty, the sanction of an unslumbering conscience, to 
whatever is worthy of pursuit or endeavor. 

Disinterestedness is equally needed in the cultivation of 
science. The quest of fame is often fatal to truth. Many 
hypotheses, on which the mind of a generation has been led 
off on a divergent curve to return to a lower than its starting 
point, have had no other origin than this. A brilliant theory, 
which startles by its novelty, makes havoc among its prede- 
cessors, and serves as a station for the display of genius and 
learning, has often been promulgated on inadequate grounds, 
yet has occupied for its examination and its ultimate refuta- 
tion the power that might have made large aggressions on 
the realm of the unknown. How far the theories that are 
now giving employment to some of the best minds of the age 
belong to this category, it remains for another generation to 
determine. This, however, we may confidently assert, — that 
no mind can merit an exalted place in the hierarchy of sci- 
ence which is not free from the taint of self-seeking, which 
does not love the truth for its own sake and for God’s sake, 
which does not consider it glory enough to learn of the Infi- 
nitely Wise, to trace out the embodied thoughts of Omnisci- 
ence, and to rise by clearer knowledge to purer worship and 
more ardent love. 

In the pursuit of science, fearlessness is also essential, — 
fearlessness of results, a willingness to follow truth wherever 
it may lead, to accept it whatever it may be, to declare it 
whatever hostility it may encounter. A lack of this attribute 
has manifested itself among large classes of scientific men. 
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There was at one time widely prevalent a morbid solicitude 
to make all the details of scientific discovery and statement 
correspond with the words of Scripture as popularly under- 
stood and interpreted. From this tendency there has been a 
strong recoil in the opposite direction, —a fear of seeming to 
court the favor of the religious public, of seeming to harmo- 
nize with the history or the doctrines of the Bible, nay, of 
seeming to recognize the supreme wisdom and providence of 
God. In some quarters theistic leanings have been urged as 
a grave objection to a scientific work ; and we find the dig- 
nity of a scientific treatise occasionally lowered to flouts and 
sneers at the doctrine of final causes, which is unassailed, 
and we believe unassailable, by argument. All this is pre- 
cisely the kind of timidity which prevented many of the Jews 
from acknowledging Jesus as the Messiah, lest they should 
be cast out of the synagogue. 

But it may be asked, Is there not fully as much danger of 
narrow biases on the part of one who goes into the career of 
science determined at all events to adhere to the Bible? We 
answer, that we regard him as not a strong, but a very weak 
believer, who is afraid to trust himself to free and full inquiry, 
lest he should lose his hold on Christian verities. The Divine 
veracity is our guaranty that nature and actual revelation, 
both rightly understood, cannot contradict each other. The 
fear of having our religious faith shaken by the legitimate 
deductions of science is wholly superfluous; for the faith 
spell-bound by this fear is already too feeble to be worth the 
care of keeping it or regret at losing it. There are methods 
of inquiry, laws of evidence, tests of truth both external and 
internal, different in kind from those employed in science, 
which give us an assured conviction that the Bible is the 
authentic record of divine revelations. The substance of this 
record —the religious history, doctrines, precepts, promises 
which it contains — lies out of the province of what is com- 
monly called scientific reasoning. There are, however, con- 
nected with its religious contents matters of archeology, 
points of doubtful interpretation, questions as to the nature 
and extent of the confessedly human medium through which 
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the Divine word is given to us; and these may be affected 
by scientific inquiry, to which we are cordially willing to 
entrust them. We will not yield up our present convictions 
concerning them to half-truths, to unfinished explorations, to 
over-hasty inductions, to mere ingenious surmises ; and thus 
far it is only these that have assailed the form, the outworks 
of revelation. But whenever fully ascertained truths, fin- 
ished explorations, legitimate inductions, theories that com- 
prehend and account’ for all the facts within their scope, 
compel us to alter our opinions as to the form and the inter- 
pretation of the sacred record, we will accept the genuine 
voice of science as, no less than Scripture, the word of God. 
We will rejoicingly welcome God in nature as interpreting 
for us his own revelation; and we know that, so far from 
shaking our faith in what he has revealed through prophet, 
apostle, and Saviour, he will only open to us profounder views, 
and awaken in us a loftier admiration, of the truths written in 
olden time by men as they were moved by the Holy Spirit. 
Now we maintain that sincere religious faith generates this 
fearlessness as to aught that science can do to the prejudice 
of revelation, — this willingness to accept all truth as Divine. 

Such are the benefactions of religion to science. Nor has 
science been ungrateful. The obligation of religion to science 
is a no less fruitful theme ; and we hope in another paper to 
trace in the mutual relations of faith and science a rendering 
back of gift for gift, thus verifying in the highest realm of 
thought the homely Hebrew proverb, “The liberal soul shall 
be made fat, and he that watereth shall be watered also him- 
self.” 





HE who has genius and eloquence sufficient either to cover or to 
excuse his errors, yet extenuates not, but rather accuses himself, and 
unequivocally confesses guilt, approaches the circle of immortals, 
whom human language has dignified with the appellation of gods 
and saints. — Lavater's Aphorisms. 
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BY A. D. MAYO. 


Every system of philosophy comes to its judgment-day. 
It is finally compelled to attempt the solution of some of those 
hard questions which the generations of mankind have suc- 
cessively failed to solve. ‘There are two subjects that now 
claim the most profound attention of the largest minds, — the 
Christian religion, and the nature and office of woman. Any 
theory of nature or life, scientific or philosophic, that cannot 
march up to those two themes, admit all the facts, and give 
an account of them that satisfies the common sense and ac- 
tual human needs of the world, may as well buy its winding- 
sheet and speak at once for its lot in the cemetery. There 
are two phases of any new theory. First, when it has dawned 
upon a few sunerior minds and has not yet been translated 
into the dialect of universal experience. Second, when it has 
been rejected by mankind and retreats to the stronghold of a 
clique of eccentric thinkers preparatory to its exit. It is not 
always easy to ascertain in which category a new system 
should be piaced ; and often we behold a class of cultivated 
men fully convinced they are the flaming heralds of a new 
idea, when they are really only the pall-bearers of a dead no- 
tion to its everlasting burial. 

Thus a considerable party of educated people in all civil- 
ized lands to-day are convinced that they are the advanced 
guard of a new scientific materialism, or pantheism, that is to 
occupy the place now held in common estimation by the 
Christian religion. The fact is, the Christian religion is shed- 
ding a good many of her old worn-out clothes; and those 
boastful prophets of the future are simply a funeral procession 
escorting the carcass of pagan philosophy, covered with these 
garments, to the burying-ground of the generations. The 
divine religion of love, illustrated by the life of the great ex- 
emplar of Christianity, was never so influential and so rapidly 
diffusing itself as to-day. Any scientific, philosophic, or 
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political system that is afraid to meddle with, or compelled to 
repudiate that religion, is a dead body without a soul, and its 
funeral is only a question of time. 

The rising question of the nature and office of woman ina 
republican civilization is closely connected with the prelimi- 
nary question of religion. For, if anything is proven by the 
instincts, inspirations, customs, and history of every people, it 
is that woman stands nearer to the sources of all spiritual and 
religious life than man. The religion of a people is seen in 
its loftiest and lowest extremes in her. The greatest religious 
leaders of the race have been celebrated for the finest blend- 
ing of the manly and womanly capacity and character; and 
the presence of the latter element has made them the prophets 
as well as the religious statesmen of mankind. It may please 
Mrs. Rose, or Miss Anthony, or Mrs. Stanton, to rejoice in 
all accessions to their “Woman's Rights” party, whatever 
may be the theory on which they come. But it must be evi- 
dent that any proposed scheme for the elevation of the charac- 
ter and condition of woman that does not proceed from the 
religious centre of life, where she has always compelled the 
reverence of the world, will be only superficial, and end by 
the substantial degradation of the sex. 

We are strongly inclined to believe that there is an impor- 
tant development of republican society hidden in the midst 
of this stormy agitation for “ Woman's Rights ;” that all this 
superficial declamation will somehow clear the way for a com- 
mon understanding of the real position of woman in American 
life. If she is, as the world has always believed, the more 
spiritual side of that divine creature whose male and female 
elements constitute the whole of man, if in her this immor- 
tal child of God nestles most tenderly to the Infinite Heart, 
and feels earliest the inspiration of holiness, then it is abso- 
lutely essential that her peculiar power should be untram- 
meled and left free to work its grandest effects on our new 
society. Republicanism will be rejected if it only produces 
material results. It must produce not only a more comforta- 
ble, free, and intelligent, but also a more “truly refined, wise 
and spiritual order of human affairs than has hitherto an- 
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peared, or it will be rejected by mankind. Now in all former 
orders of society the special functions of’ man have been 
unduly the controlling powers, and martial force has been the 
corner-stone of government. In our republic, public opinion 
wears the crown and takes the place of all the old govern- 
mental agents ; using the court, the legislature and the sword 
only as a last resort. It is therefore our chief interest to 
enrich, deepen, and every way exalt public opinion. And the 
nature of woman is perhaps the great treasury whence this 
new life is to flow. As this western world was reserved by 
Providence for a new experiment of humanity, may not the 
boundless wealth of woman’s nature have been slowly edu- 
cated through the past into a sense of wisdom, beauty and 
love, which now, first, can naturally blend with the powers of 
man in our new order of republican affairs ? 

This we are strongly inclined to believe. The only ques- 
tion in our own mind is, whether it will be necessary for the 
free and full exercise of her enlarged influence that woman 
should endeavor to become the rival and associate of man in 
all those operations which he now chiefly occupies. Man can 
never take on himself the peculiar duties of woman. He can- 
not become nurse, guardian of childhood, housekeeper, man- 
ager of social affairs, inspirer of that indescribable element she 
brings into school, church, home, and society. Is not the 
same limitation binding on woman? and if man is persuaded 
to invite her to become his rival in the outward affairs of 
American life, will not the American woman lose many of the 
higher qualities and uses of her sex? This is the real ques- 
tion ; and we beg leave to suggest that it is not to be finally 
answered by masculine assailants of woman’s rights, or by 
the sharp and superficial ladies who now control the woman’s 
conventions. It will be decided by the combined influence 
of the truly superior men and women in the republic; and 
we are willing to abide the judgment. 

Meanwhile, Miss Anthony may bring in George Francis 
Train, and Mrs. Stanton evoke the sachems of Tammany 
Hall, to push their-new machine of “ Female Suffrage,” if they 
are willing to risk the consequences. We are inclined, how- 
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ever, to think that neither of these associates will be eventu- 
ally so damaging to their cause as the advocacy of a much 
more distinguished champion. Mr. John Stuart Mill is the 
ultimate intellectual product of the average masculine British 
subject of the period. This type of manhood is one of the 
most forcible and one of the narrowest that has yet made a 
noise on this planet. Its central idea is, that the senses, and 
the logical power of the intellect are the sources of all reliable 
existence. What you can grasp by the senses, and what you 
can observe, arrange and demonstrate by the intellect, is the 
reality of life. There may be regions of undefinable reality 
off in the directions covered by the imagination, the affections, 
religious and personal, and the intuitive reason; but the 
characteristic of these faculties is uncertainty, and the realm 
they cover is the universe of cloud-land. The business of a 
practical man is to fortify himself on this narrow basis, con- 
centrate all his powers within that visible field, and admit 
nothing which cannot bring the passport of intellectual, logi- 
cal verification. This is alone “scientific ;” all other ideas of 
life are visionary. 

The vast majority of intelligent British youth of the male 
sex are, without speculation, trying to carry on life upon this 
basis. The British man surpasses all Europeans in native 
force, inteilectual, physical and practical. The stream of his 
powerful being is running with a terrific current in this nar- 
row channel. England is becoming the paradise of wealth, 
comfort and superiority in all the physical and practical arts, 
unsurpassable in the accuracy of detail in all that concerns 
the outward functions of life. Of this whole theory of exist- 
ence Mr. Mill is the apostle, He is an average London 
Englishman raised to the thousandth power, occupied in 
accounting for and justifying what the respectable mob of 
Englishmen are doing. His political liberalism runs in the 
same secular groove. And if he never has brought himself 
to deny the existence of spiritual things, and always keeps a 
heaven in cloudy reserve above his head, it is because the 
English mind is constitutionally incapable of utterly ignoring 
this realm A German professor can remain “pinnacled dim 
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in the intense inane” as long as his logic commands.. A 
French savant can cheerfully ignore the spiritual life, and 
never be troubled in his digestion or his dreams. But the 
most brutal Anglo-Saxon cannot shake off his sense of spirit: 
ual things. The unseen world either is kept in the sacred 
closet of his reserved opinions, or haunts him into more bois- 
terous brutality like an avenging fury. Mill represents the 
respectable British gentleman of the period, who suddenly 
reins up in full headway of familiarity on mundane afiairs, 
and shakes his head with a half-blank, half-reverent look 
which says, “ Let us not commit ourselves on what may be a 
humbug, but wait till we get there to decide if there be any 
Holy Ghost.” 

But Mr. Mill has been seduced, in an evil hour, to test his 
philosophy of life on the theme of woman. In his recent 
pamphlet on “The Subjection of Woman,” he does not so 
much illustrate his theme as display his own philosophy in 
all its sublime deficiencies. So complete an artist is he, that 
while we foilow him in those middle regions of life where the 
logical intellect is potent, we are hardly conscious that his 
mind has limitations. But here he tries his powers and 
measures his system on a subject that has bothered every 
man since Adam, and he is not the first great masculine po- 
_tentate who has been destroyed by contact. with the cther 
sex. Like the masculine Anthony of old, the modern Cleopa- 
tra has been too much for him, and his philosophy ultimates 
in a string of absurdities. 

First, he rejects with scorn the whole intuitive method of 
dealing with woman. Hitherto the world has been simple 
enough to believe that the higher qualities of womanhood 
were directly felt, appreciated by instinct, self-demonstrating. 
The child does not reason itself into a love for its mother that 
is the best type of worship. It takes hold on the maternal 
soul by its own power of faith, insight and affection. The 
lover, the husband, the devoted friend, are not occupied in 
verifying and adding up the items of experience in the dear 
life that is the heaven of their earthly lot. They feel that a 
soul is alongside their own that does not call for analysis, 
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or wait to be classified, but commands their adoring faith. 
No man can know the best of woman without this power of 
- direct perception of her better nature,—as religion and all 
“ spiritual things are spiritually discerned.” So true is this, 
that the male side of the human race has given its faith and 
love to woman as naturally as it has lived, and has rarely 
thought it worth its while to give any reason for the mighty 
hope and love that was in it. All history shows that while in 
outward things men have often oppressed and injured their 
womankind, yet the masculine estimate of woman has always 
placed her essentially above man, and her companion has 
worshiped her as the divinity of his inward life. 

But to this incarnation of new British “common sense” all 
this is moonshine. There is no reality in this direct method 
of knowing woman. Man has not given her any superior 
reverence in the past ; or, if he has, it is of no consequence. 
Man made a slave of woman when the world began. He sub- 
jugated her so completely that her real character has never 
appeared. As we see her in the past and the present, she is 
simply a pillar of colored cream or jelly, shaped in his iron 
mold. We really know nothing about woman, —her nature, 
her capacities, — whether she be like or unlike, superior or in- 
ferior, to man. Our only hope is now, after four thousand 
years of slavery; to give her entire freedom and set her to 
work in empty space; then stand before her to report what 
she does, and by generations of experience essay to make up 
a true estimate of her being. This liberation from every lim- 
itation of her life is the preliminary question. She does not 
know herself now. She must be put out of doors spiritually, 
and left to vindicate her right to equality by actual experience 
of what she can accomplish. 

Now if the Woman’s Rights ladies are willing to accept 
this estimate of woman as true of themselves, we have noth- 
ing to say. We respectfully demur to its application to our 
mother, wife, daughter, or other female friends. It seems to 
us, if woman is such a soulless, powerless creature, that the 
mere power of man could not only subjugate her, but extin- 
guish reliable knowledge of her real self; if, with all the vast 
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opportunities over the'secret life of man, as wife, mother, and 
companion, she has simply been molded into a figure of jelly ; 
if the estimate the world of men has formed of her, and she of 
herself, is only a delusion, —then she is not worth the expense 
of a woman’s convention. She is simply an animal appen- 
dage to man, essential as mother and nurse, as the female of 
all animals is ; but of no account in any human estimate. No 
crabbed old-school doctor of divinity ever leveled so deadly a 
battery against “ Woman’s Rights” as this. Dr. Bushnell 
may argue that woman is too lofty by nature to descend to 
the common rivalries of man, and has therefore no “natural 
rights” in his sphere. But Mr. Mill empties her of all that 
inspires human interest, and raises the question whether she 
have a soul at all. 

But this theory flies in the face of patent fact. If woman 
has thus been essentially subjected, she would have always 
resembled her tyrant, as the shadow resembles the substance. 
She would have been a feeble man in all her spiritual devel- 
opments. But she never was, and is not now, a shadow-man. 
She is a positive personage, as well developed spiritually in 
her own way as man ; as assured in her own sphere; as con- 
fident of her own judgment ; as naturally opening into woman- 
hood as he into-manhood. She has always been, on her own 
ground, as influential as man, if we can believe the testimony 
of mankind. So far from being extinguished, she never was 
made a man by all her oppression. Now and then a woman 
is persecuted into a hybrid, neither good man nor good 
woman; but never does she resemble man. The fact is, the 
world knows as much of the female as of the male side of 
man ; or if it does not, it is because woman’s peculiar nature 
demands a finer appreciation, and awaits a better age for the 
comprehension of those things wherein she resembles the 
highest order of existence. 

The whole discussion of the spiritual side of life, including 
woman, is a farce the moment it cuts loose from the religious 
consciousness and highest faculties of the soul. Mr. Mill has 
destroyed woman in his attempt to set her free from her 
tyrant, man; just as everybody who attempts to base the 
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higher life of the soul and society on the philosophy of the 
senses, and the logical and perceptive intellect, gives us a 
corpse and not a living organism of human life. Every lofty 
souled woman will repudiate such a champion of her rights ; 
while the boasted philosophy, whose chief argument is an as- 
sumption of sublime conceit, becomes a heap of ashes at its 
first contact with the divine realities of our common human 
lot. « 
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TuatT strain once more! Oh touch those chords again. 
They call from out the past 
Sweet joys, that could but last 
In memory’s soft refrain, 
When the father and the mother, 
When the sister and the brother, 
Beneath the old elm-tree 
Shared one dear home with me. 


Ah! well can I recall that evening hour 
When I, mid childish play, 
First heard that simple lay, 

And felt its gentle power, 
As awhile entranced, I listened, 
Fairy-like the fire-flies glistened 
On the soft evening breeze, 
Flitting among the trees. 


Then wake for me once more that long loud strain, 
And by sweet music’s power, 
For this one blessed hour, 

I'd be a child again ; 

And through the twilight half discover 

Angel forms that round me hover, 

Their hands upon my head 

In tenderest blessing laid. 
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THE ART OF TAKING THINGS. 


“EVERYTHING,” says Jeremy Taylor, “has two handles; or at 
least we all have two hands with which to take things up.” Some 
one has written well on the “Art of Putting Things ;” and it is 
very true that a little skillful generalship in choosing times and sea- 
sons, and the mode and point of attack, will often secure a desired 
result, when a whole battery of arguments ill timed and ill arranged 
would lead only to defeat. 

But if this art be valuable to us in our passage through life, the 
art of taking things is still more essential to our comfort. The 
former depends on tact and judgment. The latter comes to some by 
natura! temperament, while with many others it is acquired only 
through Christian faith, Happy the man whose nature disposes 
him to see all things in sunshine! Thrice blessed he whose trust 
in God lights up the darkest scenes, and gilds the blackest clouds 
with glory ! 

Still it is less in the heavier trials of life, than in our petty disap- 
pointments and vexations, that the art of taking things is useful. 
There is something sublime and elevating in a great affliction, which 
calls forth all the soul's faith in God, and brings us face to face 
with him; but as for the trifling annoyances that often seem so 
unnecessary and purposeless, these are the things that leave us, as 
some one has saicl, “with our fur all rubbed up the wrong way.;” 
causing us to feel dissatisfied with ourselves and vexed with the 
human medium, who, by his nearness to us, has power to eclipse the 
great First Cause who orders all things. If we would learn to give to 
these trifles no more than their due importance, to extract the good 
that is in them, and then dismiss them as no longer useful, we 
should then have learned the lesson they were sent to teach, and our 
lives will be the richer, not the poorer, for their coming. 

Much discomfort sometimes arises from attributing a meaning to 
some little word or act which really had no design. If we would 
look impartially at our own conduct, we should many times see that 
an ill construction might easily be put on some perfectly innocent 
word or deed. How often are we sensible of some neglect on our 
part that would have seemed to us strange, and perhaps almost in- 
excusable, in another person! Yet we sometimes allow ourselves to 
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brood over a trouble, which is perhaps purely imaginary, till the 
mind grows morbid and unable to see things as they are. 

I had lately a dream which seemed to me to contain practical 
wisdom. It was this. A young friend said to me, “I cannot get 
over something that a certain person has done about me.” I an- 
swered, “It is a principle of mine, when anything annoys me, to put 
it as much as possible out of my mind.” “ But how can I do this?” 
said she. I replied, “If, whenever the subject recurs to you, you 
resolutely turn your thoughts to something else, I think you will 
find before long that it does not return so often.” 

There may be conditions of body and mind in which this would 
be impossible ; but even then the very effort might be of some avail 
in helping to restore the mind to its proper tone. Let us endeavor 
‘always to take things by their smoother handle, if there be a differ- 
ence, or, where we have not this resort, to lift them with the strong 
hand of resolution and good cheer. M. 





As in the things of this life men have great care to gain the skill 
to know money, whether it be current and lawful; and wares, 
whether they be good and merchantable ; and meat, whether it be 
wholesome and sound ; much more then may we think it concerneth 
us (there being so much counterfeit, false, and unsound doctrine 
abroad) to learn skill and knowledge of the true religion, to 
beware of our principles, to stir up and sharpen our endeavor 
upon the search and trial of the true faith, and to gain ability to 
judge and discern of that which is erroneous and false. — ohn 
Spencer. 


As the boat cannot move rightly when the oars only on one side 
are plied; or as the fowl, if she uses only one wing, cannot fly up ; 
so religion consisteth of duties to be performed, some to God, and 
some to man; some for the first table of the law, some for the 
second ; otherwise that religion will never profit that hath one hand 
wrapped up that should be toward man in all offices of charity, 
though the other be used toward God in all offices of piety. — Yohn 
Spencer. 
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PERIL AND VINDICATION OF OUR 
FREE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY R. P. STEBBINS, D. D. 


TnAT there are some peculiar perils threatening at the 
present time the efficiency, if not the existence, of our public- 
school system, no one acquainted with the present state of 
opinion and action in some quarters can deny. The relations 
of government to schools, the rights of religious sects, and 
the introduction of religious instruction into the public 
schools, are all subjects of increasing interest, and which 
must soon be settled to the ruin or permanency of our system 
of the public education of the people. 

I regret exceedingly that the principal opposition to the 
school system of the country comes from a single religious 
body, a very large portion of whom were not born on our 
soil, and who necessarily bring with them many opinions 
and habits entirely foreign to the spirit of our institutions. I 
cannot bring myself to believe that a majority of even these 
are willing to enter upon a crusade against our school system, 
even at the call and direction of those leaders who have the 
keys, as is supposed, of heaven and hell. But that concerted 
measures are now in operation to undermine our whole edu- 
cational structure, there can be no doubt. The Archbishops 
of New York and of Cincinnati, and the Bishop of Pittsburgh, 
to say nothing of the other subordinate clergy, have openly 
assailed the system; and lecturers are employed to go over 
the country and infuse suspicion and prejudice, and excite 
hostility in the minds of our Catholic population against our 
public-school system, proposing to establish in its stead de- 
nominational, or parochial, or private schools. 

Nor are these the only enemies, open or concealed, of 
our educational system. Not many years since a leader in 
another of the large religious bodies of the country proposed 
-to substitute voluntary, parochial schools, instead of public 
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schools, and not a few of the sect accepted his views and still 
maintain them. Then there is a large class of those who 
have no education themselves, and do not wish their children 
to have any; men who do not appreciate any difference be- 
tween their growing families and their growing herds; who 
look upon their children as machines to drudge, and not as 
heirs of God to inherit ineffable glory ; men who grovel and 
grind and get gold and die. These men are opposed to our 
public schools, and will unite joyfully with any party to put a 
stop to a school tax, and close the schoolhouse door which 
invites the children from work, or play, or vagrancy, to study. 

Then there is another class, less excusable, and still 
meaner, who, rich in gold and penniless in generosity, can 
educate their children in private institutions, and are willing 
that others should do the same for their children, or that they 
may grow up in ignorance. They care not for the good of 
others ; they do not see that their own good and safety, and 
the good and safety of their own children, are bound up with 
those of these children, who are to be abandoned to the tender 
mercies of ignorance and the Devil. 

Such are the foes that are to be united in loving unity, 
when the attack is made to overthrow our system of public 
education. Sectarian bigotry, ignorance and avarice will lead 
the host. Happy will it be for us if we can sound the alarm, 
and so awaken the mind of the great mass of the people that 
they will check, in the very beginning, this attempt, both 
concealed and open, to overthrow the best devised and most 
efficient system that has ever been adopted by man for the 
elevation of the race. 

The advantages of free public schools are obvious, and 
need no exposition, except in contrast with the systems which 
are advocated in opposition to them. These systems I now 
proceed to consider, as being the best method of showing the 
pre-eminent advantages which the public free-school system 
has over all others, in economy, efficiency, universality, and 
nationality. Two systems only will be considered, — the two 
which are at this moment presented to the people as superior 
to the one which I have advocated. 
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1. The first is parochial. This system claims that each 
denomination should have its own schools, and draw from the 
state fund, or from the moneys raised by taxes, in proportion 
to the number of scholars which its schedules show to be in 
attendance upon its schools. If any two or more denomina- 
tions can unite together, it may be done. In these schools 
not only the common branches of education are to be taught, 
but also the peculiar doctrines of the sect or sects sustaining 
the schools. Such is the system. Let us examine it, com- 
pare it with the true system, and see how triumphantly the 
right way vindicates itself. 

And first, in point of economy. As in the case of support- 
ing the ministry in the present broken and sectarian condition 
of the church, four times as much money is expended for but 
one-fourth as good preaching as might be had by union; so, 
even if it could be hoped that educational zeal would wax as 
warm as denominational rivalship, we should be compelled to 
spend vastly more money, for greatly inferior schools than we 
now have. But no such zeal can be looked for; and if it 
could be, I shall soon have occasion to show that it would be 
an evil of itself sufficient to condemn the system and silence 
its advocates. In every district where we now have one 
schoolhouse where squirrels dare to winter, we should have 
four shanties which even the mice would desert. Instead of 
one teacher of ordinary capacity receiving fifteen dollars per 
month, we should have four ignoramuses, each receiving ten 
or five dollars per month. The extra expense of school- 
houses and teachers could not be less than double the sum 
now required to keep respectable and yearly improving 
schools. ; 

But what would become of that large class of our popula- 
tion which does not belong to any denomination, and which is 
sca‘tered through all our districts, over the whole country ? 
Persons, many of whom are indifferent to all education, as 
well as to ail religion; whose children will grow up equally 
without the guidance of education and the sanctions of piety ; 
what is to be done with them? Are they to be cast out as 
chaff from the educational influences around them, and yet 
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crowd the ballot-box, in the blindness of their strength and 
under the impulse of their passions? Those who eminently 
need education would, under this system, be shut out from 
it; and yet the expense would be fourfold that of the system 
now established. But the deficiencies of the parochial system 
in this respect I will remark upon under another head. It is 
sufficient to my present purpose to say that the expense of 
parochial schools, if they are open as many months during 
the year as our schools now are, will be not less than double, 
probably not less than fourfold, the expense of the present 
school system. In point of economy, therefore, parochial 
schools are far from being preferable to our present system 
of schools. 

Do they not also fall below our present system in effi- 
ciency? I think it can easily be shown that they do. In 
the present system, a legally authorized board of overseers 
take charge of the school, provide schoolhouses and teachers, 
and enforce, by the sanctions of Jaw and the authority of the 
commonwealth, regulations and obedience in the schoolroom. 
There is the presence of the state, in its majesty, in every 
schoolhouse. The officers are amenable to the laws for the 
faithful discharge of their duties. Under the influence of 
these legal obligations, in addition to the interest which they 
feel as parents and citizens, we may be assured of a more 
efficient administration of our schools than where the service 
is voluntary and no account is required of the method in 
which the funds have been expended or the schools managed. 
Nor is this all. The teacher feels the support and aid of the 
law in the schoolroom. Insubordination is not only a shame, 
but a crime. The walls of the schoolroom and the com- 
mands of the teacher are invested with a legal sanctity, and 
protected and enforced by the power of the whole common- 
wealth. In private schools the scholars are less likely to 
learn subordination. 

There is also efficiency to be found in union. Classification 
is the great secret of high success in our schools. But if each 
denomination is to establish its own schools, thus far the 
means of classification are diminished. It is very difficult, 
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even now, to collect together a sufficient number of children 
to properly classify and grade them according to their studies. 
Four times the amount of improvement can be made in a 
school well classified and graded than can be made in one 
where classification is discarded, and the scholars are taught 
in any and every branch which they may demand, without 
regard to the wants of the whole school. Teachers are aware 
of this. Hence the endeavor to form union schools and high 
schools in all places where it is practicable. Let each 
denomination have its school, and in a district where eighty 
scholars can be found there would be four schools at least, 
each of which would include scholars of all ages belonging to 
the different denominations. The instruction would, of neces- 
sity, be poor and ineffective. Four teachers would impart 
less, and less valuable instruction, in these schools, than two 
teachers would impart were the schools united and classified. 
Of this there can be no reasonable doubt by any teacher or 
educationist who has given any attention to the matter. 
Enthusiasm increases with numbers ; and the larger a school 
is, within certain limits, the more interest will be awakened 
among the scholars, and hence the more study performed, 
and the more valuable, because the more impressive the in- 
struction given. There can be no doubt about the greater 
efficiency of our present system when compared with that of 
parochial schools, which some propose to establish in their 
place. Looking at our system in every point of view, it far 
exceeds parochial schools in efficiency. 

Nor is it less true that parochial schools are inferior, if we 
regard universality. Far fewer of the children of the country 
would be educated, were parochial. schools established, than 
there now are. In the first place, take the large class of per- 
sons who belong to no denomination: how would their chil- 
dren obtain an education? In many towns there would be 
too few to establish a school, if they were disposed to do so, 
and in many other towns, where there were sufficient num- 
bers, there would be no disposition to do so. Then, again, 
there are many classes of Christians, too few in number in 
any given locality, to open a school of their own, and they 
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would not be willing to put their children under the sharp 
denominational education of the parochial schools around 
them; so that here would be another large fraction of the 
people growing up in ignorance. Nor is this all. Many of 
the sects would not move in the matter at all, unless driven 
by law ; and who would be interested in compelling a sect by 
law to multiply its numbers and influence? Such disinter- 
ested self-sacrifice is not often to be found in denominations. 

And yet more, and worse still. In the thinly populated 
portions of the country, no denornination could have a school, 
for none would be sufficiently numerous to sustain one. 
Hence, if this system is to be established in place of the pres- 
ent one, there will be no schools in large portions of our 
country. So that, in these sparsely and newly settled portions 
of the states, the choice is not between parochial and state 
schools, but between state schools and zone. Most obviously, 
if we look at the number of children reached by our system of 
education, there can be no doubt whatever that the present 
system would be by far the most universal in its benefits. 

But the interests of the country are to be looked at as well 
as the interests of individuals in our system of education. 
And when the state and the schools are brought near to- 
gether, their influence upon each other is mutually beneficial. 
When the state watches over the interests of education, the 
educated feel grateful to the state. The care which has been 
manifested in their behalf has awakened in their bosoms 
regard for the state ; and thus patriotism is begotten, not by 
the sight of the public crib, but by gratitude for public educa- 
tion. When schools are denominational in their character, 
they tend to sharpen still more the differences which exist in 
society, and connect with the thought of our schools a divid- 
ing, and not a uniting influence. The state comes in for no 
part of our gratitude. Patriotism is not promoted. The 
already narrow bounds of denominational sympathy are com- 
pressed still closer, and the large sympathies which should 
embrace our country, are narrowed to the interest and success 
of our own sect. 

But I must not pursue this course of thought any further, 

4 
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as other considerations are before me demanding attention. 
Whenever parochial, denominational schools are proposed as 
a substitute for our present system, they are to be rejected 
Without hesitation. In all the great requisites of economy, 
efficiency, universality, and nationality, they fail — utterly fail. 
They increase expense, diminsh quality and quantity, circum- 
scribe the limits, and destroy the national element of our 
schools. They are to be discarded by every lover of educa- 
tion. And no whining of sectarian bigots, no grumbling of 
aristocratic wealth, should check the friends of education one 
moment in their endeavors to perfect our present system of 
public schools, founded upon the great democratic principle, 
that provision is to be made for the education of the children 
of the state, at the expense of the state, under the supervision 
of the state. . 

There is one other system proposed to take the place of 
our present system, and which is advocated by the Roman 
Catholic portion of our population, or, rather, by the /eaders 
of that portion of our population; for I do not believe that 
any great number of that people are ready to adopt it or advo- 
cate it. The atm is the establishment of denominational 
schools ; but the object, in many places, is kept out of sight, 
and the system says nothing of denominations. The system 
is less worthy of acceptance than the one which I have just 
considered, and, therefore, can be despatched in fewer words. 
What I have already said respecting parochial schools will 
apply with still greater force to the system I am now to con- 
sider. It is substantially this, as stated by the Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh, in his letter to a former governor of Pennsylvania. 
Any person who can find scholars may open a school, and 
upon presentation of a certificate to the proper authorities 
that he has taught a given number of children a given num- 
ber of months, he can draw from the school funds his propor- 
tion of the public money. 

If this bishop is a fresh import from Ireland or Italy, such 
a worthless and impracticable scheme can be excused. But 
if he has made himself at all acquainted with the spirit of our 
institutions, the social. condition of our people, and our pres- 
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ent system of education, then he must be convicted of having 
endeavored to practice upon our credulity to such an extent 
that the imposition of Joe Smith becomes inconsiderable. On 
this system, or rather no system, any person, with no one to 
decide upon his qualifications to teach, or whether, being 
qualified, he had taught to any purpose, can obtain the public 
funds by simply showing that he has had children under his 
care and instruction. The ring-streaked, spotted, and speckled 
cattle of the cunning Jacob would be again realized in the 
greedy herd who would feed at the public crib. When all 
other resources had failed, one could set up as a teacher ; and, 
by appropriating a few hours from the spinning-wheel to the 
birch, or by quitting the ax for the ferule, one would ensure a 
seat at the table of the state. 

All our schools would be broken up, crumbled to pieces, 
and given to the dogs. unless denominational zeal should 
seize upon them and introduce sectarian schools, under the 
rule of priests and bishops, and thus infuse more gall into the 
already bitter cup which religious sects are putting to each 
other’s lips. Every reason which lies against denominational 
schools lies against this loose and worthless substitute, and a 
legion besides which I have no time to name. I do not be- 
lieve that the project will prevail. I believe that there is too 
much good sense among our Catholic population to permit 
them to be deluded into the idea that under that system any 
schools worthy of the name will be open in many places. 
And who does not see that if such a scheme could be carried 
out, the mass of the people would instantly refuse to be taxed 
to support teachers who were not under the control of public 
officers, who should be responsible to the state. The public 
tax for the support of schools would be levied no longer, and 
the poor who now look to our schools as the fountains of 
knowledge, would find themselves in the centre of a Sahara, 
in comparison with whose dryness the African desert would 
be water-springs. 

The cause of denominational opposition to our public school 
system is entirely without foundation. It is simply factious, 
as the different forms which it wears indicate. It iv 
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the one hand, that our schools are atheistic, because they do 
not teach a sectarian religion. It is said, on the other, that 
they are sectarian, because religion in its general principles 
is, taught, the Testament read, and prayers offered in the 
schoolroom. It may be well, therefore, to inquire how far, 
and in what manner, religion should be taught in our common 
schools. And, obviously enough, the proper answer to these 
inquiries will depend upon circumstances. When no objection 
is made, there is no reason why the teacher should not appeal 
to the sanctions of the Christian religion to enforce obedience 
and control the waywardness of the scholars. The Bible may 
be read, and prayers offered, and the great principles of the 
Christian religion be inculcated. But where different sects 
are gathered in the same public school, that which is peculiar 
to a sect must be omitted, and only the common ground of 
all made subject of instruction. Are there Roman Catholics 
in the school? and do they object to reading our version of 
the Bible because, as they say, it is sectarian? I would lay 
it aside, and even read theirs; for there is not difference 
enough between them to prevent Protestants from using it, 
so far as public school purposes are concerned. I would use 
theirs, I say, because I think this course preferable to not 
using any. But if Protestant bigotry was found to rival the 
Catholic in the district, then I would lay aside altogether the 
use of the Bible in our public schools. I would not introduce 
religious instruction of any kind, if thereby the system was to 
be weakened in the confidence of any large portion of the 
people. For in our families, and in our Sunday-schools, we 
can give our children that religious instruction which they 
need. Religious instruction in our public schools is not essen- 
tial to their usefulness or success, nor to the promotion of 
piety. Still, I think it would add to the value, and promote 
the welfare of both, to introduce such religious instruction in 
our public schools as can be introduced without denomina- 
tional offense. The accusation of Romish bishops, that our 
public schools are atheistic, is cqlumnious. The existence of 
God is recognized in all our schools in more or less direct 
manner, But if it were not, if the name of God was not 
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uttered, or his existence alluded to, that would by no means 
show that our public schools were calculated to make men 
atheists, any more than the ride of an archbishop in his car- 
riage would show him to be an atheist, or tend to make him 
one unless he was constantly repeating the name of God and 
reading the Bible. The means of religious instruction are so 
abundant in this country, that, if it is neglected in one depart- 
ment, its neglect is easily supplied in another. The objection 
brought against our public schools, as being sectarian and 
atheistic, is without foundation. Our schools are free from 
both charges, or can easily be made free from them. 

On the other hand, the arguments which are adduced by 
some Protestants against yielding to what they call Catholic 
bigotry and superstition on the subject of reading the Bible 
in our public schools are very weak and unsatisfactory. The 
Catholic has as good a right to his opinion as the Protestant 
has to his, and there is a basis of reason in his objection to 
reading the Protestant Bible, or having his children compelled 
to read it or hear it read. Certainly no Protestant can say 
there is no force or reason in the Catholic’s objection, who 
would himself object to having the Catholic translation of the 
Bible read in our public schools instead of the Protestant. 
There would be no small stir, I am sure, among the Protest- 
ants if the Catholic Bible was substituted for the one now 
used, and against whose use the Catholics object. Let there 
be Christian fairness and honor on this subject. There is no 
necessity at all of reading the Bible or any part of it in our 
public schools. There are times enough and places enough 
to read the Bible elsewhere. Neither instruction nor devotion 
require its reading there. It is no necessity of the school- 
room. Let it be removed, if any large body of Christian peo- 
ple demand its removal. Remit its reading and study to the 
home and the church and the Sunday-school. 

“But,” exclaims the enthusiastic Protestant, “are we going 
to yield to the Romanists, foreigners, who have taken refuge 
from oppression in our country, and who now desire to rule 
over us and overturn all our institutions?” We do not yield 
to Catholics as such, in removing this sectarian translation 
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of the Bible from our schools, any more than we yielded to 
the Methodists and Universalists as such, when the teaching 
of the “ Assembly’s Catechism” was forbidden in our schools ; 
and there was as much and as violent opposition to removing 
the sectarian catechism from the schoolroom as there is now 
against removing a sectarian translation of the Bible from it- 
Ministers preached against it in the pulpit, deacons prayed 
against it in the conference-room ; there was weeping by the 
daughters whose piety had been nursed and matured by the 
monthly examinations of the minister in the mysteries of 
original sin, the terribleness of the eternal decrees, and the 
horrors of the eternal burnings. 

Again, it, is said by some of the zealous opposers of dis- 
missing the Bible from the public schoulroom to the home 
and the church, that “this is only an entering wedge to some- 
thing further.” Well, what further? “Why, prayer in the 
schoolroom is to be given up also, and all religious teaching.” 
Well, what if they are to be given up? what real harm will 
ensue? The children who have come from pious families 
have run all the way from family prayers to be at school in 
season to unite, out of breath, in the prayers of the school- 
room! These children do not need this second course of 
morning devotion to promote their religious growth. If the 
parents who do not pray in their families are desirous of hav- 
ing their children join in morning prayers, then let them raise 
the family altar in their homes at once, and supply the needed 
instruction in devotion. They can hardly ask the state to do 
it at public expense, especially when a large proportion of the 
scholars do not need it, and a larger portion of the parents 
object to it. : 

Nay, better let all specially religious instruction and devo- 
tion be remitted to the respective denominations, and confine 
the teaching of the public schools to purely secular branches 
of education, than turn from the doors of our schoolhouses 
one child because of Bible reading or prayer. Let the state, 
by general tax, support only secular instruction. Let the 
churches look after religious instruction after the manner of 
their particular beliefs. 
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But it is said again, “When this is done, when all special 
religious instruction is banished from our schools, the Protest- 
ant Bible no more read, prayers no more offered, then these 
very Romanists will turn upon us and say, ‘ We will not send 
our children to these Godless, atheistic schools, where there 
is no religious instruction. We will open our own schools, 
and the state shall give us our portion of the school money, 
and our priests and sisters of the Holy Heart shall teach our 
doctrines and superintend our schools.” Let them say it. 
That is just what we want them to say, if that is what they 
mean. Let every subterfuge be removed; let everything 
against which a reasonable — almost an unreasonable — ob- 
jection can be made in our school system be removed ; then 
we shall have a fair field and a fair fight, and the rout of the 
foes of our glorious free public schools will be instant and 
decisive. 

The point in controversy will then be clear as the sun at 
noon. Will the citizens of this state impose a tax on all the 
people to support schools in which the supremacy and infalli- 
bility of the Pope shall be taught, and also that all who are 
not members of the Romish Church will of a certainty and 
infallibly be given over to everlasting burnings ? in which the 
doctrines of Calvinism, Universalism, Methodism, Unitarian- 
ism, Spiritualism, Mormonism, Shakerism, shall be taught 
with all the earnestness and exclusiveness of sectarian zeal 
and virulence? When the stars fall — not sooner. The hosts 
of the opposers of our free public schools would be scattered 
by the breath of patriotic indignation beyond the paradise of 
fools in an hour. Let them have no breastwork of sectarian 
Bible and sectarian devotions to hide behind and fight from, 
and they cannot stand the rebuke of the people for a day. 
When it is clear that these Romanists, hot from the supersti- 
tions of Ireland and Italy, wish to destroy our glorious school 
system, which has made our land a refuge for the oppressed of 
all lands, and to establish instead, by public tax, sectarian, 
parochial, denominational schools, this controversy will be 
buried past all resurrection beneath the indignant NO of a 
free people. 
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“WHAT IS MAN, THAT THOU ART MINDFUL 
OF HIM?” 


CONSIDER well, self-flattering man ! 

Whose thought swells out thy little span 

Of life upon this earthly stage, 

Until it seems a mighty age! 

Hark to the sober, solemn sound 

That comes from the green graves around 

Where the dead generations lie, 

And from the vast d/ue grave on high, — 

That grave where shining worlds, whose light 
- Unnumbered ages cheered the night, 

Have gone to their eternal sleep, 

Extinguished in the upper deep, — 

From all these tombs, oh Jet thine ear 

The monitory whisper hear 

At which the pillars of thy trust, 

Thy pride, dissolve in smoke and dust. 

Nature will smile, and still smile on, 

No whit the less when thou art gone ; 

The moon will shed her mellow light 

As full and tender on the night ; 

The stars, that in their mystic ring 

Circle the pole, no less will sing, — 

No mist of grief will dim the eyes 

Of those bright watchers of the skies ; 

Nor will the sun less brightly shine 

For living eyes when sealed are thine ; 

The grass luxuriantly will wave 

In summer hours above thy grave ; 

And birds and flowers as sweetly there 

With song and fragrance fill the air. 

Aye, think of this, O human heart, 

And let vain thoughts of pride depart ! 

Yet rightly think : let reason’s light 

Enlarge thy spirit’s tranquil sight, 

The starry firmament unroll 

Of truths eternal in the soul ; 
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There teach thy heart a heaven to find 
Within the lowly, lofty mind. 

There, to that city, lift thy trust, 

Where “stars are but the shining dust” 
That strew with lustre all the road 

On to the soul’s “divine abode.” 


No more, desponding, lift thine eyes 

O man, to yonder glittering skies! 

Nor, faithless, trustless, hopeless, say, — 
“When melts this little life away ; 
When fades this form from mortal sight, 
As fades a dream at morning light ; 
When the dark earth, the fleeting air, 
This dust, this breath, once more shal! share,— 
Will Nature mark my vacant place? 
One pang of sadness shade her face? 
Will not the great life-stream still run, 
As gaily sparkling in the sun 

As if beneath that treacherous wave 
No human soul had found a grave?” 
Nay, speak not thus, O human soul! 
Look up! thou hast a loftier goal : 

Life is not swallowed up in death, 

But death in life: that heavenly breath 
Which kindled in thee thoughts divine, 
And made unearthly visions thine, 

Was not to be extinguished here, 

But wafts thee to a loftier sphere. 


Why should not Nature, then, smile on 
And still rejoice when thou art gone? 
Gone “uf to Him whose smile she wears, 
Whose ecstasy of bliss she shares? 
When one more human soul has come 
To dwell within the Father’s home, 
Should not with welcome’s cheering sign 
The face of the great Mother shine? 
Who, then, is Nature, thoughtless man, 
When thou her face dost rightly scan? 
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Through earth and sea and sky and air, 
Is not God’s spirit stirring there? 

Oh not in mockery o’er man’s grave 
Bloom her fair flowers, her grasses wave ; 
Oh not in mockery blithely sing 

Her birds the carols of the spring ; 

Nor do her lights and shadows play 

In mockery all the summer day 

Above the place where mouldering lie 
The beauty and the grace gone by, 

Where broken hearts forever laid 

Their blighted hopes in dust to fade. 

She knows the charms that won the mind 
‘Are not within the grave confined. 

Voices and shapes of days gone by, 

That thrilled the soul through ear and eye, 
Still haunt, unprisoned by cold clay, 

The “ precincts of the cheerful day.” 

The look through which the spirit beamed, 
The brow where hope like morning gleamed, 
Affection’s glowing cheek, the grace 

That bloomed and breathed o’er form and face, — 
These are not with the dead: they share 
God’s upper world of light and air ; 

And while the mouldering mortal frame 
Rejoins the dust from which it came, 

And, sinking to its resting-place, 

There sleeps in Nature’s great embrace, 
The soul, inspired by Heaven’s own breath, 
Beyond the reach of age or death, 
Rejoices in the Mother’s sight, 

The Father’s world of love and light. 
Then well may Nature still smile on, 

And still be glad, when thou art gone: 
Well may she smile triumphantly 

Above the grave that holds not hee, — 
Only the fleshly mantle thou 

Hast changed for radiant raiment now. 
Well may she smile at Heaven’s great door 
To welcome one new-comer more, — 

One soul from earthly bondage free, 

One heir of immortality! 
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JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION. 


BY WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 
[ CONCLUDED. |] 


By the same evangelist who has just been quoted, it is 
said, in continuation, that “the earth did quake and the rocks 
rent.” This probably happened in the same way as at the 
resurrection. “And the graves were opened; and many 
bodies of the saints which slept arose, and came out of the 
graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy city, and 
appeared tnto many.” Not graves, but monumental tombs, 
are what the evangelist himself mentions. And the bodies 
which appeared unto many certainly were not resuscitated 
flesh and bones. That could never have been, concurrently, 
at least, with the doctrine of St. Paul. “ But some man will 
say, How are the dead raised up? and with what body do 
they come? Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quick- 
ened, excent it die.” And then, in continuation of his argu- 
ment, the apostle explains that “ there is a natural body, and 
there is a spiritual body.” The world of nature on that 
morning, at Jerusalem, was powerfully interpenetrated by 
spirit, and so was very pliant, perhaps, to angelic agency. 
And it may be that angels opened the tombs of some well- 
known saints, in celebration of Christ’s victory over death ; 
and it may be, also, that the saints themselves were present 
at the time, because of there having been a door opened from 
Hades, by which for Christ to return into his natural body, in 
this world of nature, on his way to “the right hand of the 
Majesty on high” And these bodies of the saints, or these 
saints as spiritual bodies, were visible to many, but not to 
everybody. They were seen by those persons whose spiritual 
“eyes were opened,” through that power of the Spirit which 
was abroad, and by which the time was characterized. 

When the chief priests and Pharisees applied to Pilate, as 
the Roman governor, to have a guard set over the sepulchre, 
they said it was because “ Sir, we remember that that deceiver 
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said, while he was yet alive, After three days I will rise again.” 
That prophecy was from the Spirit, just as afterwards the 
resurrection itself was. Peter argued that the resurrection 
of Jesus had been foretold by David in a psalm, which is 
called prophetic; and Peter, probably, had a much better 
knowledge of the Spirit, and its manner of uttering itself, 
than is possible at this dark, materialistic day. And, no 
doubt, that Spirit which was the resurrection of Jesus did 
flash with forethought of it, in the minds of some of the 
prophets. Rectified as to translation, these are the words 
which were cited by Peter from David: “For thou wilt not 
leave my soul in Hades: neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption.” The soul of Jesus was not to be left 
in the common world of spirits, though it was indeed to enter 
it, as certainly it did, when Jesus proceeded to preach to “the 
spirits in prison.” Nor was the body of Jesus to see corrup- 
tion. And it would seem like some security for the exact 
fulfillment of the prophecy, that for those hours during which 
the body was in the tomb it was partially embalmed. “Then 
took they the body of Jesus, and wound it in linen clothes 
with the spices, as the manner of the Jews is to bury. Now 
in the place where he was crucified, there was a garden; and 
in the garden a new sepulchre, wherein was never man yet 
laid. There laid they Jesus.” 

Moses and Elias had talked with Jesus, as to “his decease 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem ;” and not improb- 
ably they may have been present at the entombment of his 
mangled body, though invisibly ; and it may be, too, that in 
Hates, somewhere, they may have heard Christ’s announce- 
men of himself to spirits in prison. ~ 

It was dark in the tomb, with its door shut and sealed ; but 
suddenly and soon there was going to be “light from heaven, 
above the brightness of the sun,” like the splendor, with which 
Paul, at his conversion, saw the risen Jesus invested. 

At the resurrection of Jesus, “behold there was a great 
earthquake; for the angel of the Lord descended from 
heaven, and came and rolled back the stone from the door, 
and sat upon it. His countenance was like lightning, and 
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his raiment white as snow; and for fear of him, the keepers 
did shake, and became as dead men.” It is not necessary to 
suppose that that earthquake was what might have been felt 
on the heights of Capernaum; for, no doubt, it was of the 
same local character, and from the same spiritual cause as 
when a little later “suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the 
house where they were sitting.” It was an earthquake from 
spiritual power present, like what there was when “at mid- 
night, Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises unto God ; 
and the prisoners heard them. And suddenly there was a 
great earthquake, so that the foundations of the prison were 
shaken; and immediately all the doors were opened, and 
every one’s bands were loosed.” Earth hangs on heaven 
by chains which grow so fine that they are what seraphs 
can handle, as they stand about the throne ‘of God. And 
when angels approach material objects, it is with a touch 
more subtle and mighty than that of electricity. An angel 
with a countenance like lightning might well shake the earth 
by the sole of his foot. And because of such an one, at the 
door of the sepulchre, “the keepers did shake and became as 
dead men.” And they were affected just as the companions 
of Paul were, at the time of his conversion; and they again 
were affected as those men were who were with Daniel when 
there was about him that power which disclosed itself in a 
vision, and on whom “a great quaking fell.” 

Behind the letter of the Scriptures, on these points, lies a 
broad field of what once was knowledge, but which now is a 
fog of materialism, for almost every reader. Peter the Apos- 
tle, had looked into the empty sepulchre on the morning of 
the resurrection, and afterwards had seen Jesus again and 
again, and talked with him ; and what he wrote as to Jesus, 
about twenty-five years later than his last sight of his Master, 
is that he was “put to death in the flesh, but quickened by 
the Spirit.” 

But was that crucified body quickened? No; not alto- 
gether perhaps. Though there may probably have been a 
quickening, by which the mortal remains of Jesus may have 
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been affected, on his recall from Hades. But was the heart 
that had been pierced healed again miraculously.? Probably 
it was not. 

The body of Jesus, as it lay in the tomb, was not the body 
of an ordinary man, Says 5t. Paul, “All flesh is not the 
same flesh,” and that temple of the Holy Ghost which was 
the body of Jesus, had probably been sublimed in such a 
manner, as that on his return from the world of spirits into 
this realm of nature, his body, on its assumption, became but 
like that thin robe which justly availed for keeping him awhile 
w:thin the sight of his disciples. 

In the Book of Ecclesiasticus, it is said of Elisha that 
“after his death his body prophesied,” or was an outlet for 
spiritual power. A few months after the burial of Elisha, 
there was war with the Moabites, “and it came to pass, as 
they were burying a man, that, behold, they spied a band of 
men; and they cast the man into the sepulchre of Elisha: 
and when the man was let down, and touched the bones of 
Elisha, he revived and stood up on his feet.” Perhaps the 
body of Elisha, at the time of his death, was half ready for 
being translated, and it may be that after the body was dead, 
there lingered in it something of that vitalized magnetism 
which, by its strength, may have been one of the conditions 
of that spiritual receptiveness, through which, at the will of 
the Lord, he was a prophet. 

It is certain that there is a chemistry as to the connection 
between the soul and the body; and it is attested by a thou- 
sand wonderful facts, although so little is known, as yet, as to 
its laws. 

Early in the Book of Genesis it is. to be read, “And Enoch 
walked with God: and he was not; for God took him.” <Ac- 
cording to the Epistle to the Hebrews, the translation of 
Enoch was connected with his faith. It is conceivable with 
his long life and walk with God, that the body of Enoch may 
have become so etherealized, as that his soul, on its passage 
from earth to heaven, may simply have parted from what 
dropped, in a moment, into a handful of common dust. And 
in some manner like this, probably, did the soul of Elijah 
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clear itself of nature. For, certainly, it could not have been 
with an ordinary body, that Elijah entered a chariot of fire, 
and went up to heaven in a whirlwind. And, no doubt, by 
some such path as that by which he vanished, Elijah was 
present at the transfiguration of Christ. But along with 
Elias, also, Moses “appeared in glory.” And it is noticeable 
that, as to the mortal end of Moses, or what went with his 
body, there was a mystery. “So Moses the servant of the 
Lord died there in the land of Moab, according to the word 
of the Lord. And he buried him in a valley in the land of 
Moab, over against Beth-peor; but no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day.” 

On the morning of the resurrection, probably, the soul of 
Jesus entered his dead body, and then shook from itself the 
sublimated dust. And so Jesus retained about him only as 
much earthiness as would hold his wounds, and enable him 
to satisfy people as to his personal actuality and his identity. 

At the door of the sepulchre, while angels in white were 
inside of it, suddenly Jesus was recognized by Mary, as he 
stood near her. “ Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; for I 
am not yet ascended to my Father.” And yet only eight 
days later “saith he to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and 
behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it 
into my side: and be not faithless, but believing.” These 
two incidents are worthy of notice, as being likely, sometime, 
to suggest something as to the chemistry of the spiritual 
body. 

The body which Thomas touched was that of Jesus while 
he was standing withinside of our earthly sphere; and per- 
haps it may have been capable of being hardened at will. 
But also it was the same body in which afterwards Jesus 
“ascended up far above all heavens.” By his resurrection, 
Jesus was not merely an apparition, or a spirit; for he was 
thereby clothed with another nature than what a phantom 
wears. Said Jesus to the disciples, when they were fright- 
ened at his appearance among them, on the first evening 
after his resurrection: “Behold my hands and my feet, that 
it is I myself: handle me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh 
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and bones, as ye see me have.” And yet with that body he 
could appear suddenly in a room, the doors being shut. 

On the morning of the resurrection, Jesus was not to be 
touched, as not having yet ascended to his Father; but with- 
in a few hours afterwards he was even to be handled. And 
thus, certainly, he had experienced some change further than 
that in the sepulchre, by the marvel of which he stood alive, 
and within the sight and hearing of Mary Magdalene. And 
some further change still than that would seem to have been 
experienced by him, when, after his last interview with his 
apostles, and his last words to them, on Olivet, “he was taken 
up and a cloud received him out of their sight.” For, after 
this event, he was seen by Paul twice, at least ; but not under 
the same conditions as before. For to Paul he was visible 
only through the Spirit and in vision. And so, also, it was 
that he was visible to Stephen. When Stephen was put on 
his trial, “all that sat in the council, looking steadfastly on 
him, saw his face, as it had been the face of an angel.” And, 
after his argument as to Christ, when his judges gnashed on 
him with their teeth, “he, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
looked up steadfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, 
and Jesus standing on the right hand of God.” O wondrous 
fact, about which the more there is which is learned, the more 
certain and wonderful will it become! O, those triumphant 
words of Paul to Timothy, as to “the appearing of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, and 
hath brought life and immortality to light through the good 
news”! 

What, then, was the resurrection? It was the passage of 
Jesus from the world of spirits into heaven, through the 
realm of nature, and especially by the way of his mortal 
body. ‘“O death, where is thy sting? O Hades, where is 
thy victory?” 

But now there are persons who will say, “Why then did 
Jesus not walk into the judgment-hall, and speak to Caiaphas ; 
and why did he not show himself in the market-place ; and 
why did he not mount the steps of the altar, to the utter 
confusion of every enemy?” But why then does God not 
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confute his blasphemers with thunder and lightning, every 
day ? and why, under high heaven, are not the highest truths 
as to morals and philosophy borne in irresistibly upon all 
minds alike? And perhaps also Jesus would not have been 
able, and could not even have wished, to show himself to 
Caiaphas. Also affairs which involve the higher laws of the 
Spirit, are not to be summoned for examination into the 
market-place. It is a precept which has wide and deep rea- 
sons behind it, spiritually, “Give not that which is holy unto 
the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine.” And the 
reasons even why Peter saw Jesus Christ, and those for which 
Caiaphas and Pilate did not see him, would be found, when 
spiritually considered, to corroborate one another. It is a 
general truth, “ Draw nigh to God and he will draw nigh to 
you.” And perhaps something psychologically being allowed 
for, only those who recognized Jesus as the Christ, on seeing 
him in his humiliation, were capable of being quickened, so 
as to see him, on his way through the earth to his glory. 

As to the universe, Jesus, after his resurrection, was in a 
region intermediate between this world and the next, or 
rather he was in a state by which he was free of both worlds. 
He appeared among his friends suddenly, by some unearthly 
way, and then as suddenly he was gone. As affecting his 
visibility, there were two conditions, of which one was what 
may be called the fine earthiness, which he still held about 
him like a veil; and the other was the Spirit, and through 
the Spirit some persons were quickened as to their eyes and 
ears spiritually, so as that they not only saw and heard Jesus, 
but even also angels attendant on him. 

The body of Jesus after the resurrection was the same 
body as before in the eye of an angel, perhaps, although it 
had ceased to be recognized by the law of gravitation, and 
perhaps might have stood before Pilate, and never have been 
seen. Essentially and germinally, the body which was taken 
up into heaven was the same body which was crucified on the 
cross, and the same body which the child Jesus had when he 
“increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and 
man.” Ina grain of wheat, not as a possibility merely, but 

6 
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as an organized fact, there is latent “first the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full corn in the ear,” not visibly to a human 
eye, but very curiously so, perhaps, to an angel by what may 
be called the spirit of science. From the cross to the sepul- 
chre, there was carried the crucified body of Jesus; and a 
seal was set on the door against it, and a Roman guard. 
And that body as it was laid down in the grave-clothes was 
never seen again. 

Jesus as he was seen outside of the sepulchre, talking with 
one and another and walking, and visible also to all the apos- 
tles together, and to five hundred persons at once, and to 
Paul also once and again, in vision, — Jesus crucified, dead, 
buried, and risen, is the original of that apostle’s doctrine as 
to the resurrection, “It is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body.” 

And why? Why at all should it be thought a thing incred- 
ible that God should raise the dead, and do so at that time 
especially? O fullness of time! O extremity of human want, 
when the whole creation was groaning and travailing in pain 
together! O the earnestness of that expectation which every- 
where was waiting in the truest souls, for the manifestation 
of the sons of God! And age after age, how many had 
prayed these words, in the faith of something great, “ Lord, 
what is man, that thou takest knowledge of him! or the son 
of man, that thou makest account of him! Man is like to 
vanity: his days are as a shadow that passeth away. Bow 
thy heavens, O Lord, and come down: touch the mountains, 
and they shall smoke.” 

And towards that new tomb which was hewn out of the 
rock, truly the heavens were bowed down, in what was “the 
fullness of the time.” And at that sepulchre, when radiant 
angels emerged withinside of it, it was because the way had 
been opened for them, from above, by the Spirit. The 
strength by which “was rolled back the stone from the 
door,” the earthquake, and the quaking of the keepers simply 
were signs of there being present “ power from on high.” 

Humanly speaking, the Father Everlasting was about to 
raise his Son from the dead, and to show him openly. But 
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as under high heaven, the prophecies of the Spirit as to 
Jesus were then about to be made good, by the Spirit itself. 
The wrath of a nation had hurried on to a point, whence the 
highest praise as to God was to begin. And the words of 
Peter are exact when he writes of Christ as having been 
“put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit.” 

But when Christ “ascended up on high,” where did he go? 
For the firmament, scientifically, now is nowhere. Where 
then was it, that Christ Jesus went? “He was received up 
into heaven,” just as it is written. But heaven has nothing 
to do with any firmament, whether phenomenal or real. And 
it is to be looked for, only in such a direction as that by which 
Christ with ascending “took captivity captive.” Jesus said 
to Nicodemus, “If I have told you earthly things, and ye 
believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly 
things ?- And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he 
that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man, which is 
in heaven.” Now, what does this mean, but that Jesus, as to 
his spirit and spirituai connections, was in heaven, while yet 
with his bodily tongue he was talking with Nicodemus in 
Jerusalem ? 

And there is nobody open to the Spirit but can feel how 
this may be. Because with myself, it is certain that my 
highest mood, spiritually, differs from my badness far more 
than any change which could happen for me, by the widest 
locomotion, or even by the death of my body. But it is said, 
“QO, but heaven and earth are so different! For, as to our 
earthly lives, there are fixed points, by which to think; but 
as to heaven, who knows about it, any way, except by faith?” 
Now, that faith which is not an increment spiritually of 
knowledge, is as worthless as ignorance itself. And this is 
true even as to the resurrection of Jesus. Faith is spiritual 
believing. It is the persuasion of a man as to things beyond 
his reach intellectually, because of what he is himself, or of 
what he knows, or otherwise feels. And this statement 
agrees with faith, as being possible, even as a gift of the 
Spirit. For the Spirit reaches persons only as they are open 
to it. The wicked Ahab could never have become St. Paul. 
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But Saul the persecutor was in a ripe state of knowledge, 
theologically, when he was converted in a moment by a voice 
from heaven. And, no doubt, “the pricks” against which 
Paul was finding it hard to kick were the misgivings which he 
was having, as to its being possible, for many reasons, that 
Jesus of Nazareth might really be the Messiah, and the ful- 
fillment of prophecy, and “the desire of all nations.” And so, 
in a moment almost, he became another man than he had 
been, with hearing a voice from out of a blinding glory say, 
“TIT am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest.” And 
thenceforth with him, every age in the past, up to Abraham, 
was a witness for Christ, as also was the temple, and the veil 
of the temple too, and the order as to sacrifices, and the law 
as to clean and unclean, and the angel of the covenant, and 
every other angel that ever stooped on this earth for a visit. 
And on hearing the Master speaking from above, and from 
out of glory, at once Paul began to experience that change, 
a Hebrew of the Hebrews though he was, through which it 
seemed to him, with all the nations of the earth in full view, 
that ‘ The law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, 
that we might be justified by faith.” 

Definite departments, those of nature and spirit as to man! 
For some purposes, at least, it is certain that the flowering 
of nature is what spirit begins from. And it is true,:no 
doubt, as to the resurrection of Jesus, that even natural 
science, as an unbeliever, has got to yield its testimony, when 
the time shall have come. And that time will be when some 
person shall be wise with the wisdom of this present age, and 
childlike as towards the Spirit of the Universe, and God over 
all. 

Notoriously, this earth hangs upon the sun; and should it 
then be an improbable thing, that there may be a “sun of 
righteousness” in the light of which, and dependent on 
which, for their best, our souls may have their being. Those 
planets, which are of the sisterhood of our earth, as to the 
sun, affect one another in their orbits ; and is it then a thing 
too foreign for thought that, spiritually, we human beings may 
be rightly influenced as to our lives, by what, as to origin, is 
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“far above all principality and power”? Every atom in this 
earth of ours, and in every human body, is sensitive as to the 
course of a comet ; and should it then really be inconceivable 
that, with the Father of lights, there may be thoughts as to 
man, which may have their earthly expression at such times 
as those wherein, historically, and socially, and spiritually, 
mankind is as though it were reaching up towards heaven, 
in blind entreaty, at a great crisis? And is it, then, anything 
incredible? or is it even a thing improbable? and is it not 
actually, as to heaven and earth, and as to all history, and as 
to science also, at its surest, a probability, which is almost 
like certainty itself, that the condescension of the Highest, 
as to human need at its uttermost, should have eventuated in 
Jesus and the resurrection ? 

Soul and body is what we human beings are. And bodily, 
there is-nothing wonderful, which can be discovered for us, as 
to our connection with the sun or the moon or the stars, or 
with those laws of nature which concern this earth especially ; 
but tenfold more than that, and a hundred-fold, we ought to 
be ready to believe as to our poor souls, struggling upwards 
out of sin and spiritual darkness. And, indeed, as countless 
almost as the rays of the sun which are called light, must be 
the connections which there are between heaven and earth, 
spiritually, because of God, “of whom the whole family in 
heaven and earth is named.” 

And now as to this earth, and all earthiness, “ Thanks be 
to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 





Put holy truth in every false heart; instil a sacred piety into 
every worldly mind, and a blessed virtue into every fountain of 
corrupt desires ; and the anxieties of philanthropy might be hushed, 
and the tears of benevolent prayer and faith might be dried up, and 
patriotism and piety might gaze upon the scene and the prospect 
with unmingled joy. 
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RELIGIOUS LAYMEN WANTED. 


A sHort time since, there was a general feeling of the want 
of ministers among us. Many of our young men, of generous 
feelings, had listened to the call of their country, and entered 
her military service ; and their absence was felt in no other 
calling so strongly as in the clerical. Our leading Divinity 
School came down to its minimum, sending forth but two 
candidates for the supply of all the waiting churches. Then 
one, who had the zeal and the ability to make himself heard, 
“went out into the highways and hedges, and compelled them 
to come in.” With the return of peace, too, the claims of the 
peaceful professions were more fully met; and, at present, 
there are some who think, not only that we have ministers 
enough, but that the danger is that we shall have too many. 

We do not partake their fears. We recall the fact, that in 
the first Christian assembly, when the congregation of “about 
a hundred and twenty” met in an upper room, there were 
eleven “ministers” to that one small “parish ;” and the first 
thing those eleven did was to appoint another. They did 
not look on the scanty numbers within their fold, but on the 
unconverted world without. And the time has not yet come 
to us to reverse the Saviour’s words, and say, “ The harvest 
truly is scanty, and the laborers are many ;” not while crime 
is rampant and misery wide-spread in our cities; not while 
infidelity and superstition are competing for the possession of 
our boundless West; not while the heathen world is yet to 
be converted, and we have but one solitary mission therein 
to compare with the noble efforts of other denominations. 
No: whoever has the true spirit in his heart, prompting him 
to devoted service in the cause of God and man, let him not 
fear to enter the ministry lest there should not be work 
enough for him to do. 

But there is another class wanted, as much as ministers. 
It is that of religious laymen. It would seem strange to see 
in a newspaper, among the long list of “wants,” such an 
advertisement as the following : — 
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“ Wanted, for the society in ————, a Religious Layman. 
Apply, with testimonials, to the pastor, Rev. ‘2 

It would seem strange ; and yet, if destitution alone wend 
warrant the advertisement, are there not parishes that might 
well send it to the press? In one sense, indeed, we trust we 
have religious laymen everywhere. We have men who respect 
religion, and give willingly and liberally to uphold its institu- 
tions; men over whose hearts and lives it exerts, to some 
degree, a salutary influence. But what we speak of is, men 
who are religious in the brave, straightforward, uncompromis- 
ing sense of the word; men who are “not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ,” but willing to profess their allegiance to it, 
whether before their families, by leading in household devo- 
tion, or elsewhere, by sharing in the memorial of their Re- 
deemer ; men who are willing to help their minister in other 
ways than by paying their part of his salary, and who know 
how to help him, because their own spirits are in harmony 
with his work. 

For the reason that there are so few of these it is that 
so many of our parishes “are weak and sickly, and many 
sleep,” — yes, a sleep that bears the semblance, and is the 
forerunner, of death. The deficiency is, indeed, partly sup- 
plied by the gentler, the more emotional, and — shall we not 
say also ?—the more patient and devoted sex. Thus we some- 
times see a Sunday-school with only female teachers, and no 
superintendent but the minister. We have known churches 
in which a venerable deacon seemed sustained by especial 
grace, lest the male membership should entirely cease; he 
being its sole representative, but surrounded by female mem- 
bers. It was but yesterday that we were told about a parish 
which is not considered as among our least, “ Whatever is to 
be done among us must be done by the ladies.” Are not Chris- 
tian laymen, then, as much wanted as Christian ministers ? 

Oh the good that a really devoted Christian layman may 
do ina community! His advice and his example alike possess 
an influence with the young beyond that of the minister; if 
not in all respects, at least in this, that he is not separated 
from them by such an interval. The minister’s good advice 
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is professional. It is what is expected of him; what he is 
bound to give. This ought indeed to increase the value of 
his words ; for they express not the mere opinion of one man, 
but the concurrent testimony of a whole profession, whose 
object for ages has been to understand and make known the 
divine law. But those who need the advice most do not view 
it in this light. They are apt to think, “Of course, I knew 
he would say so; he is paid for talking in that style; or, if 
he is sincere, he does not know what life is; he is shut up in 
the narrow prejudices of his profession.” But when the reli- 
gious Jayman speaks, they cannot thus set aside his words ; 
they cannot say he is bribed by a salary, or bound by profes- 
sional forms of thought and speech. In him they recognize 
the wisdom of experience, and the kindness of a voluntary 
friendly effort. His example, too, no less than his precept, 
has the more power, as coming from one nearer themselves. 
The young lawyer, or the merchant’s clerk, will be likely to 
smile contemptuously if the minister seems shocked at hear- 
ing of some subtlety of the law, or trick of trade; but he 
would observe with far different feelings the conduct of a 
member of his own calling who resolutely turned from all 
unworthy acts. We heard, not long since, from a distinguished 
lawyer, a eulogy on Chief Justice Marshall. He told us not 
only of the great jurist’s skill and wisdom, but of his courtesy 
and kindness to all. No man, we were told, could ever com- 
plain that Marshall had uttered a word with the purpose of 
wounding his feelings. To the young members of the profes- 
sion, one such example, in an eminent judge, would have 
more influence to produce resemblance, than all the instances 
of courteous clergymen that could be quoted to them from 
St. Paul downward. 

But not only in influence on others, in direct action also, 
the religious layman can often do more than the minister. 
There are departments of life into which he can more readily 
penetrate, and where his word will be received, while that of 
the clergyman would be considered as ignorant intrusion. 
The latter may preach indeed that the spirit of religion should 
be carried into politics ; but should he attend the meetings of 
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a political party, and object to some proposed measure on the 
ground of truth and justice, he would probably find it sug- 
gested to him that these were matters he did not understand; 
and that, while they respected his principles, he had better 
leave the actual work to practical men. It is when these 
practical men themselves have the law of God in their heart 
and its commands on their lips, that it finds obedience from 
those with whom they associate. Benevolence too finds in 
them its ablest advocates. In a church we attended lately, 
when the clergyman supplying for the day had nearly con- 
cluded his services, a member of the parish committee arose, 
and, referring to an appeal which had been made to them for 
aid, spoke briefly but strongly upon their advantages and 
their duty, ending with the words, “ Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” The appeal was well responded to by the con- 


gregation. He who had addressed them was one of them- 


selves; his means were proportioned to theirs, and they knew 
that his contribution would go with theirs; while the minis- 
ter, if the parish had possessed one, would have spoken, not 
to his companions, but to “his people.” 

And what sinkings of the heart in the minister might be 
prevented, and what strength given him for his duty, if he saw 
around him continually a band, though but a small one, of 
laymen ready to work with him for the spiritual advancement 
of themselves and of all! He would feel that his labors were 
appreciated, his difficulties understood, his good suggestions 
warmly seconded, and, as of old, “prayer offered to God for 
him of the church continually.” 

Give us religious laymen, then, to aid our ministers, and to 
lead our churches. You who read these words, if laymen, 
are you on the Lord’s side? If so, do not longer delay to let 
the fact be known; not boastingly, but by open profession, 
and by ready service. And if not thus, on what side are you? 
Will God accept half-service at your hands ; and is it worthy 
of you, as intelligent creatures, and as children of the High- 
est, to retain an undecided position on a subject the most mo- 
mentos in its relations, alike to your own welfare and to 
that of the community ? i. eh 

7 
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BESETTING SINS. 


A SERMON. BY JAMES WALKER, D.D. 


The sin which doth so easily beset us. — HEBREWS xii. I. 


A mAN’s real danger lies, for the most part, at a few points 
of peculiar exposure. These points differ, it is true, in differ- 
ent persons, and indeed in the same person at different peri- 
ods of his life, as his age and circumstances change; but at 
no one time are they many. Hence it becomes the part of 
wisdom and safety for each one to ascertain with respect to 
himself what these points of peculiar exposure are, that chere, 
at any rate and any cost, he may be doubly and trebly 
guarded. If, neglecting this, he proceeds as if equally and 
alike exposed to attacks from all quarters, and therefore to be 
equally and alike on his guard against one as against another, 
he will be in danger of weakening his line of defense by extend- 
ing it; and thus the peculiarly vulnerable points of his charac- 
ter, not being protected any better than the rest, will not be 
sufficiently protected. The truth is, we have no strength to 
spare. It is therefore incumbent on us to make such a dis- 
position of what strength we have as will render it most 
available ; and to do this we must consider where it is most 
required. In other words, we must consider the sins which 
do most easily beset us. 

Few, I suppose, will call in question the general doctrine 
that men from their temperament or education or circum- 
stances are specially liable to particular sins. But this is not 
enough. We must be willing to be convinced that we our- 
selves are the subjects of these bad and dangerous tenden- 
cies ; and we must also be willing to call them by their right 
names. If we are lavish and prodigal, we must be willing to 
know that we are lavish and prodigal; and not think to pass 
it off as our way of being generous. If we are passionate 
and irascible, we should be willing to know that we are pas- 
sionate and irascible ; and not think to gloss it over as being 
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nothing more than a quick sense of honor. We should be 
willing to know “every man the plague of ‘his own heart ;” 
for this is a necessary step, and the first one, towards its 
cure. 

But 4ow to know it, —there is the difficulty. 

Will it be said that all persons mzs¢ know what their pecu- 
liar dispositions and propensities are because they must be con- 
scious of them? But conscious of what? The moral danger 
incident to our dispositions and propensities is not matter of 
consciousness, but of judgment; and a thousand influences 
are constantly at work to warp or pervert a man’s judgment 
as regards the real character of his own habitual leanings, 
I cannot help thinking that most persons overvalue that sort 
of self-knowledge which comes from unsanctified self-inspec- 
tion. Men fall into error and sin not so much from not 
knowing their peculiar and characteristic propensities, as 
from not knowing, or, at any rate, from not considering the 
amount of danger and guilt which these propensities threaten. 
What we want is not self-knowledge simply considered, but 
self-judgment ; self-judgment also by the only true, that is to 
say, the Christian standard of truth and right. 

Again, some may think to find out what are the sins which 
most easily beset them fro: the counsels and warnings of their 
Sriends, and even from the rebukes of their enemics. Here, how- 
ever, the great difficulty is, that the information, supposing it 
really to come, almost always comes too late to be of any 
practical use. Our neighbors may know our character, after 
it is formed, better than we do ourselves; but they cannot 
know it before it is formed. They cannot see our bad pro- 
pensities until we begin to act them out; that is to say, not 
until these propensities cease to be mere propensities and 
begin to be habits. And then, in nine cases out of ten, it is 
too late. How many can you recall among your own acquaint- 
ance who have allowed a constitutional predisposition to indo- 
lence or to avarice to grow into a habit, and afterwards have 
been able to overcome and eradicate that habit? Hardly 
one. Superficial habits, such, I mean, as are adopted from 
mere fashion or imitation, are often corrected, and, compara- 
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tively speaking, without much trouble; but, when the habit 
grows out of our very constitution and temperament, when it 
has an undying root in a strong natural proclivity in that 
direction, a radical and enduring reform is difficult and rare 
almost to a miracle. The Ethiopian might as well change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots. Our hope must there- 
fore be, not in the extirpation of the habit, but in pre- 
venting the inborn propensity from ever taking the form of 
a habit. 

Therefore the question recurs, How are we to know what 
our besetting sins are, in order that we may put ourselves 
on our guard against them, and muster our forces at those 
points? Answer: We must rely less on the conceit of self- 
knowledge, or on the opinion .of others, and take a humbler, 
safer, and more practical view of the subject. Assuming that 
we have the common human weaknesses and liabilities, we 
must consider our family or constutional temperament, our 
age and condition in life, our professional or business pur- 
suits, our party connections and the signs of the times, and 
gather from a knowledge of these circumstances what are 
the defects or faults to which we are specially exposed. 

First of all, we are to consider our constitutional propenst- 
ties, or, as they may not inaptly be termed, our hereditary 
proclivities to evil. That these are different in different per- 
sons is as clear as the day. Whether we can account for the 
fact or not, it is just as true that certain vices run in families 
as it is that certain diseases run in families. Niebuhr inci- 
dentally observes that the peculiar character of nearly every 
great Roman family was preserved from generation to gener- 
ation, it being rarely found that any of its members departed 
from it. The same remark is also applicable to several of the 
royal families of modern Europe, the children retaining, gen- 
eration after generation, not only the family features, but the 
family dispositions. But why go so far for examples? Who 
cannot recall instances which have occurred within his own 
observation, where children have obviously inherited from 
their parents that peculiar cast of the passions which leads, 
or is apt to lead, to gaming or theft or homicide; or, more 
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frequently still, a general propensity to avarice or duplicity, 
to irritability or intemperance ? 

The historical instances adduced in proof of this doctrine 
may strike you as uncommon, perhavs as unreal; but it is 
because they are generally extreme cases selected for effect. 
It is not every family which is remarkable for anything; still 
it would not be easy to find a single family without any trans- 
mitted character whatever, without any transmitted leanings 
one way or another, of which the descendants partake under 
the form of a predisposition to special sins. These family 
predispositions, in themselves considered, are not of the 
nature of sin; but, when unfolded and acted out, they 
become such. They are, therefore, to be regarded, from the 
beginning, as the finger of the guardian angel of the family 
pointing to the delinquencies or crimes into which its mem- 
bers are most likely to fall. Hence it is of the utmost mo- 
ment for each one to know and ponder well what may be 
termed his moral heritage,—the crook in the temper or the 
taint in the blood which has come down from father to son. 
Moreover, it will not do to wait until the family predisposi- 
tions have betrayed themselves in our conduct; we must 
begin by assuming the existence of the latent propensity, and 
govern ourselves accordingly. It is with family defects and 
faults as it is with family diseases: a tendency to consump- 
tion, for instance, is often counteracted by proper care; but 
Jet that tendency become effect, and not one in ten thousand 
is cured. 

Again, to find out what are the sins which are most likely 
to beset us, we must consider our age and circumstances in 
life, and then ask ourselves what are the faults and vices to 
which persons of like age and circumstances are most addict- 
ed. You remember Agur’s prayer, “ Give me neither poverty 
nor riches ; lest I be full, and deny thee, and say, Who is the 
Lord? or lest I be poor, and steal, and take the name of my 
God in vain.” From these we are not to gather that the 
temptations Of wealth are greater than those of poverty, or 
that the temptations of poverty are greater than those of 
wealth, nor yet that we can expect to find any condition in 
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life which has not its temptations; but this only. that every 
condition has its peculiar temptations. And so of youth and 
middle age and old age; it is an idle question to ask which is 
in the greatest danger. All are in danger; all perhaps are 
equally in danger; but not in the same way, or from the same 
things, — certainly not in the same proportions. And, this 
being the case, it is obviously the part of prudence and good 
sense, to say nothing of duty, for each one to multiply his 
guards and defenses at those points where from his age or 
circumstances he knows he is weakest or most exposed. If 
you are a young man, the great practical question for you is 
not what are the worst vices, in themselves considered, but 
what are the vices from which you, as a young man, are most 
in danger and have the most to fear. And here, again, it will 
not do to wait until the inclination has broken out into open 
crime. Knowing our liabilities, we must provide against 
them ; knowing beforehand, that, if we fall at all, we shall fall 
on this side, and not on that, we must lean hard in the oppo- 
site direction ; for it is in the observance of this simple rule, 
so obviously just that no man in his senses will think to 
object to it, —it is in the strict and constant observance of 
this simple rule, more perhaps than in all other things put 
together, that our safety lies. 

Another index, pointing to our easily besetting sins, is 
found, as I have said, in our connections in the wor'd, and our 
professional and business pursuits. A great deal is said about 
the dissipations and vices incident to colleges and large pub- 
lic schools. Of course it is not meant that a// students fall 
into these dissipations and vices; but only that, from their 
occupations and connections, all students are peculiarly liable 
to them; and farther, that this liability, especially when 
family or constitutional propensities run in the same direction, 


must be earnestly considered and resisted, or it becomes im- 
minent peril. And so of the professions. There is a popular 
prejudice against the legal profession, as tending to narrow 
and sophisticate the mind. Perhaps it does. Very probably 
the study, and still moye the practice of law, may have its bad 
as well as its good tendencies ; and the former, unless consid- 
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ered and resisted, will be likely to result in a professional cast 
of character, with what may be termed the professional faults 
or defects. But this is no more than what is true of every 
other profession and calling in life, — of the physician or cler- 
gyman, of the merchant or the mechanic. It is a vain attempt 
to think to weigh against each other the moral dangers per- 
taining to the several professions and callings in life, abso- 
lutely considered ; we can only do it relatively to our own 
natural dispositions and our own previous training and experi- 
ence; and under this point of view the same profession or 
calling which would be the most dangerous to you may be 
the least dangerous to me. Moreover, this danger, except in 
extreme cases, is no reason for renouncing a profession or 
calling to which we are strongly determined by our natural 
tastes and aptitudes ; but only a demand for greater vigilance, 
and also an admonition as to the quarter from which our most 
formidable temptations are likely to come. 

And so of the different parties in politics and the different 
sects in religion. It is too late in the day for any party or 
sect, however old or however new, however large or however 
small, to set up the claim of having attained to absolute truth 
or absolute right. The best that can be said of any party or 
sect is, that it gives prominence and effect to that particular 
view of truth or duty which is most needed for the time be- 
ing. After all, however, it is but a particular view of truth or 
duty, more or less limited, partial and one-sided, leaning this 
way or that, and therefore to the defects or excesses of one 
extreme, rather than to those of the other. Parties and sects 
would do no harm —on the contrary, they would act together 
harmoniously and beneficially —if the members of each party 
had enough of magnanimity to see and acknowledge what is 
good in every other, and, at the same time, enough of self- 
knowledge and good sense to see and guard against what is 
of bad and dangerous tendency in their own. In order to be 
a good patriot, or a good Christian, it is seldom necessary for 
a man to leave one party or sect and join another: as a gen- 
eral rule, it is enough if he will make the most of what is 
good in his present connections, and shun what is evil. The 
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“elect” of the human race are not the elect of any one party 
or sect, but the elect of all parties and all sects. 

Again, there are those who are never weary of instituting 
disparaging comparisons of the present times with the past. 
Instead of growing better, we are growing worse: in proof of 
which they will tell you that certain vices are common now 
which were hardly so much as named two or three centuries 
ago. And this is true; but they forget to add, what is equally 
true, that certain vices were common then which are hardly 
so much as named now. There are discontented and queru- 
lous writers, who appear to think to sum up everything that 
is low and base in two words, when they say that we are liv- 
ing in a wétlitartan and commercial age. Let it be that we 
are living in what may be called by way of distinction, a utili- 
tarian and commercial age — what follows? Whether regard 
be had to personal comfort or security, the progress and dif- 
fusion of knowledge and the arts, or social improvement, who 
would not prefer to live in a utilitarian and commercial age, 
rather than in a feudal and military age? The unprejudiced 
and dispassionate reader of history, as he looks back on what 
has been, is struck with the fact, not that some ages have 
vices, and others not, but that the vices of different ages differ. 
Even though the vice is the same in name, it gradually 
changes its type, like some diseases, under the new modifying 
influences. Speaking generally; and looking for the most 
part to what may be regarded as the characteristic features of 
the times, we may say, that the vices of oppression and vio- 
lence are giving place to those of overreaching, deception, and 
fraud. And what is the practical lesson to be gathered from 
this admission? Not certainly that the last-mentioned class 
of vices is the worst of the two; but that it consists of those 
from which we have the most to apprehend, — the sins which 
do most easily beset us; and that, therefore, the great moral 
forces, both of the individual and of the community, should be 
directed against them. 

I have purposely multiplied and extended these illustrations 
in order to show not only how true, but also how universal 
the doctrine is, that no age and condition, or situation in 
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human life can be found, which has not its dark, as well as its 
bright side, its tendencies or susceptibilities to evil as well as 
to good. Vain and idle would be the quest for a sphere of 
high and honorable activity, where a man’s principles and 
character will not be put to a severe proof. Your worst 
temptations differ probably from sxe; but it does not follow 
that in amount or intensity they are either greater or less ; 
on the contrary, there is reason to believe that, in point of 
fact, they are much nearer to equality in both respects than 
is commonly supposed. At any rate, they are there and such 
as they are,—a part of every man’s lot; the entire absence 
of temptation in any case being incompatible with that Infi- 
nite Wisdom which intended and constructed this world, not 
as a place of enjoyment simply considered, but of probation, 
and not as a place of probation simply considered, but of trial 
and discipline. 

Such being our doctrine, the practical application is obvi- 
ous. In the first place, we must ascertain what our bad and 
dangerous tendencies ave; and having done so, we must con- 
sider them in everything we do. In forming our leading and 
permanent connections in life, in choosing the calling or pro- 
fession we mean to pursue, in the company we keep, in the 
books we read, even in the train of thought we invite or in- 
dulge, we are bound to consider the bad leanings which our 
nature or character has already contracted from any cause. 
Because a certain situation, or certain practices, or certain 
amusements would be good or safe to most persons, I have 
no right to infer that they would be either good or safe to me. 
It may be no fault of ours that we have a strong constitu- 
tional or professional propensity to a particular sin, for this 
may have arisen out of causes wholly beyond our control; but 
it is a fault, and a great one, if, having such a propensity, we 
do not consider it, and strive either to extirpate or counteract 
it; and still more if we allow ourselves to be drawn into 
situations and companionships most likely to excite and de- 
velop it. 

The wisdom and justice of this warning all will admit ; still 
its practiced effect is greatly lessened by a prejudice, hastily 
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taken up, that the sins which do most easily beset us are in 
some sense ixcorrigible and inevitable. Precisely where we 
need our utmost faith, and our utmost strength, all is crippled 
by this disheartening and cowardly fatalism. To be sure, the 
deep-seated propensities of nature or habit — propensities in- 
herited perhaps in our blood, propensities which have grown 
with our growth and strengthened with our strength— are not 
to be counteracted or overcome without effort and time and 
the use of means. It is not an easy work; it is not the work 
of an hour; it is no mere act of the will than can do it; 
wishing it done will not do it. But because it requires effort, 
and continued effort, and painful effort, it does not follow that 
it is impracticable. The effort we have made hitherto has 
perhaps proved inadequate; but this only proves that we 
must make further effort. Will it be said, we have not the 
power to do so? I do not know what people mean when 
they say we have not the power to make further effort. To 
make an effort to do a thing is ¢o try to do it; and certainly 
there is nothing to hinder us from trying to do what we 
please. We may not please to try; we may not think it 
worth our while to try ; we may not be willing to make the 
sacrifices the trial will cost: but to say that we cannot try, if 
we choose to try, is to my mind little better than a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

I readily admit that we shall not be likely to make the 
necessary effort, unless we feel disposed to make it ; and also 
that we shall not be disposed to make it, unless we feel a suf- 
ficiently strong motive to do it; and furthermore, that we 
shall not be likely to feel a sufficiently strong motive to do it, 
unless we first feel a sincere and deep-seated moral repug- 
nance to the sin in question. Here it is, I fear, that the prin- 
cipal difficulty lies; here is the secret of the pretended incom- 
petency. It is not a defect of power, but a defect of intention 
and purpose. We yield to our easily besetting sins, because 
we feel not that aversion to them we should. I do not say 
we feel zo aversion to them: I suppose most persons feel 
some aversion to all manner of baseness and ill-doing, in itself 
considered. But who will say he feels as strong an aversion 
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as he might, or as strong an aversion as he ought, or as 
strong an aversion as many of the great examples of Christian 
uprightness have actually manifested in like circumstances, 
vanquishing the foe. Not able to counteract or overcome our 
besetting sins! It has been done again and again. To break 
down the meshes of that sophistry which is always at the ser- 
vice of practical fatalism, it is enough to point to illustrious 
instances, to noble spirits, where the consciousness of extreme 
danger and difficulty has only had the effect thoroughly to 
arouse their moral nature; whose warning as to the quarter 
from which the attack would come has only redoubled their 
vigilance and their efforts to make themselves invincible at 
the exposed points, the whole often resulting in their becom- 
ing distinguished for those very virtues to which, from their 
family, their profession, their party, or their age, they were 
least inclined. 

There is also another impression, everywhere too favorably 
entertained, especially in seasons of temptation, and hardly 
less fatal to earnest action than the plea of moral helpless- 
ness. It consists in holding, more or less distinctly, that the 
sins which so easily beset us, though not perhaps absolutely 
incorrigible or inevitable, are yet in a certain sense, and to a 
certain extent, ercusable. In the circumstances, many will 
say, nothing better was to be expected. If by this it were 
merely intended that we should judge our fellow men with 
lenity and tenderness, nobody can object to it; but beware 
how you proceed, on the strength of this doctrine, to judge 
yourselves with lenity and tenderness, especially as regards 
your besetting and bosom sins. And besides, what will it 
avail the sinner to know that pity, and not indignation, is the 
feeling with which his neighbors should regard him, if, after 
all, the natural and necessary consequences of his sins will 
and must overtake him? What will it avail the miser, in 
whom avarice has quenched every generous and joyous im- 
pulse of his nature, and made his conscience and his very 
soul as earthly and sordid as his cares ; or what consolation 
will it be to the drunkard, who sees the ruin which intemper- 
ance has brought on his health, his property, and his good 
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name, the shame and want and wretchedness it has fastened 
on every thing that is his,—what consolation can it be to 
know that the vice which has destroyed him is one which he 
inherited in his blood, or a vice of his calling or party, or a 
vice of the times? 

Let me hope that what has now been said will not be 
wholly without effect. There is no one, however wisely and 
carefully and religiously educated, who will not find, as he 
grows up, that there are tendencies or leanings in his temper 
and character which threaten evil to come. There, for him, 
the great battle is to be fought. That battle gained, all is 
gained ; that battle lost, all is lost. It is to no purpose that 
we imagine ourselves more than a match for temptations 
which never assail us ; or that we think to put under our feet 
vices which were buried centuries ago in the graves of those 
who committed them. The great and decisive battle for 
every one that lives is the battle between his own soul and 
the sins which do most easily beset it. That battle gained, 
and all is gained ; that battle lost, and all is lost. 

Alas for us, if we go into that battle with no other depend- 
ence than an arm of flesh. Our best hope of victory must 
be built on unremitting vigilance sustained by earnest faith 
and prayer. Our strength must be in the might of the Holy 
Spirit. We can come off more than conquerors, as thousands 
have done before ; but it must be through Him that loved us, 
and gave him for us. ‘“ Wherefore, seeing we also are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay 
aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, 
and let us run with patience the race that is set before us ; 
looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, who, 
for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, despis- 
ing the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God.” 





TuE pure, kind, trustful heart, intent on duty, and only ambitious 
of usefulness, bears, in the beaming eye and open brow and glad- 
some voice, unfailing evidence of inward peace and joy. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHLEIERMACHER. BY C. C. SHACKFORD. 


GREAT SOULS IN THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


If we could bring before us the whole history of our race, 
we should always find those appearing as the greatest amidst 
all its unfoldings, who, as the new evolved itself from the old, 
were appointed to bless humanity and lead it to God; and 
who, although very differently endowed, were yet fitted espe- 
cially to build up an everlasting kingdom of God. John the 
Baptist and Jesus met together on such a dividing line, the 
one the last divine man of the old, and the other the intro- 
ducer of the new. How at such crises do really great souls 
appear to themselves and to the people about them ? 

How does Jesus regard John? He does not consider him 
one of his own disciples; on the contrary, he establishes 
a comparison between him and those who belonged to his 
kingdom. John is the greatest of the prophets, but the least 
in the kingdom of God is greater than he. And this must 
necessarily be so in every real development of truth. When- 
ever a new dispensation establishes itself, it starts upon a 
higher plane, takes up all the old, embodying its life in a 
broader statement; and he who truly receives this has at- 
tained a more elevated position than he who stood upon the 
highest mount of vision in the old. From the words of Jesus 
we can see how, though they did not work together, they were 
yet advancing the same great cause. Each acknowledged 
the other in his real character, while each held on in his own 
course unmoved. John testified to the multitude around him 
of Jesus, of his worth and purity and his increasing power. 
But for all this he went on in his own appointed way, seeking 
to fill out grandly his own peculiar calling. His it was to 
hold up that law which the people already professed to 
revere, and to bring them to repentance, presenting to their 
view the hope of a yet nobler life, and a more spiritual bap- 
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tism. Hewas the Moses who led to the Mount of Sinai, 
and to the borders of the promised kingdom, while Jesus was 
the Joshua who took possession. John lived manfully his 
stern and ascetic life, exhorting all classes of men with the 
same fidelity, and calling all alike to repentance, while Jesus 
sat at the tables of the rich Pharisee and the despised publi- 
can, and exhorted all those wearied and overburdened with 
the severe exactions of the law to find rest in his blessed 
truth. 

But Jesus bore also the fullest testimony to the greatness 
of John’s character, saying that of all born of women there 
was no one greater than he. Yet he performed no miracle, 
and showed no sign. His heart-searching word was his 
miracle, and baptism was his sign. And while Jesus ac- 
knowledged his greatness, and pointed it out to the people, 
he yet felt the higher significance of his own mission, and 
that be embodied in himself that newness and power which 
John only announced and looked forward to. Yet because 
they both were seeking the same end, though standing on 
different planes, they perceived each other’s worth, and really 
forwarded each others work. ° 

The ends of the Divine Providence in regard to humanity 
cannot be accomplished without a continual change. Every 
thing is imperfect and incomplete at its commencement. All 
advance necessarily implies the leaving behind ; and, as the 
higher and better is unfolded, the lower and worse must be 
neglected and superseded. There must necessarily be some 
contest, and some opposition. A new light necessarily reveals 
the darkness of the old regions, a new word makes unmean- 
ing the old. Then, as men take different positions, they seem 
to be foes, and are too often filled with mutual dread and 
hatred and contempt. It is not given to all to see the new 
which is upspringing and the old which is fading away, in the 
same light, and to take the same part in what is transpiring 
in the social world. There are a few who are fitted by their 
constitution, their education, their idiosyncrasies of nature, 
and their peculiarities of position, to break away from the old 
environment, and strike out boldly into the unknown seas, 
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looking for new continents, guided only by the stars over their 
heads, and the silent finger pointing to the faithful pole, — 
restless pioneers, who plunge into the wide prairie and thick 
forest, believing in some better country, more fertile fields, 
a brighter sky, a more genial climate, and more sparkling 
streams. And as there are many who, without deep convic- 
tions and a real fitness for a higher life and a different social 
state, take sides with the new, having no insight into its 
claims, and no clear consciousness of the work to be done, so 
there are many who remain firm in the old, not out of mere 
indifference and sluggishness of spirit, not out of a mere 
stupid conservatism, but because the most sacred and tender 
threads of their moral and intellectual being are entwined in 
the old order of thought, the old system of society, the creeds 
and institutions which have become incorporated into their 
whole being, constituting the atmosphere they breathe and 
the food upon which they have grown and do continually 
live. 

It is not from those who are based upon sincere conviction, 
upon living insight,-and who have a firm foundation of inner 
necessity for the position they hold, whether it be in the old 
or in the new, that hatred, jealousy, and the spirit of depre- 
ciation spring forth, They go, the one and the other, in 
their own way, and that way seemingly opposite; Dut they 
appreciate each other’s motives, and see how each may be 
accomplishing a needed work. The one, while the new has 
not yet dawned upon him, performs manfully and with true 
heart his duty in the old; the other, while he works in the 
new sphere, is open to the real worth and the essential need 
of that which preceded it, being the soil and the seed-bed out 
of which all that he holds dearer than life has sprung, and 
from which must come the supplies that he wants. They 
both know that the old must at some time pass away; but 
the prosperity of the new is dependent upon the old fulfilling 
also its mission, accomplishing all the work whereto it was 
sent. As Moses led the children of Israel to the borders of 

‘the promised land, but could not go in with them to possess 
it; as he cast forward his glance only into the new fields, 
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and across the rivers, measuring it with his eye alone, and 
not with his footsteps, so did John stand upon the borders of 
the old dispensation, performing there his work; and ‘hat 
work, faithfully done, was the best preparation for the in- 
coming and the spread of a higher truth and a more glorious 
state. So are there many in every period of human society 
who are deeply convinced of the need of a purer truth and a 
more perfect organization of the elements of the moral and 
social world, who hope and believe that a better order of 
things will soon be established, and yet remain fixed in their 
old position, and pass away, having beheld only in the dis- 
tance and from the mount, as it were, the new and better 
kingdom. As Jesus regarded John with respect, so are such to 
be regarded as doing their part in the world, and as essential 
in the plans of the divine Providence. 

Now it is not only in those great crises which make divid- 
ing lines in the world’s history that there exist the followers 
of the old and the followers of the new, — those who preach 
fidelity to the law of Moses, and those who proclaim the 
Messiah. It is not only when great eras dawn upon a nation 
and upon humanity, — when, for instance, an effete paganism 
is giving way before a fresh-born faith in God, when the rising 
spirit of modern Protestantism stands face to face with the 
old Mother Church, when sects are divided, and a great gulf 
yawns between those who adhere to the established doctrines 
and forms and those who would bring in some radical and 
essential change, —it is not only in such eras that there exists 
this difference of position in regard to the old and the new, 
this difference of state between him who looks to the past 
and him who looks at the future, and that there is needed the 
same spirit of readiness to appreciate worth, the same dispo- 
sition to bear testimony to each other's place in the kingdom 
of the universal Father. 

There is no sphere of life, whether we consider the intel- 
lectual, social, moral, or spiritual, in which there is an entire 
stillness and quiet ; for these are death. New souls are con- 
tinually born, and with them come new thoughts, impulses, 
and views. Fresh inspirations descend from above, humanity 
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ever presses onward, and there is always an old and an new 
in every sect, in every party, in every institution. There are 
those who are fitted to perfect what is established, to live out 
its utmost meaning, and show how much it can do towards 
furnishing the man and making him complete for every duty. 
There are also those who cannot rest satisfied with what has 
been thought and done, who find no meaning in the banners 
and symbols and battle-cries of their fathers, professing some 
new and better guidance, some more comprehensive word. 

Let the worthy and sincere acknowledge, as did Jesus, each 
other’s worth, and respect each other’s calling. No individ- 
ual, no sect, no party, can have all the truth essential to 
humanity, or can embody all the good. Life is the struggle 
and interworking of an infinite number of influences, forces, 
restraining powers, and impelling motives. It is only essen- 
tial that each one be true to the faith he professes, steadfast 
to his own conscience and his own highest ideal of virtue and 
of God. Whatever else be unessential, this is not. What- 
ever failures there may be in our hopes and expectations, 
there must be no failure here. For we are not, as individuals, 
responsible for results: we are only responsible for the spirit 
in which we act. We can work from the highest motives and 
in the purest zeal: and, if our dearest anticipations shall all 
lie low in the dust, they will fall only to reveal a more blessed 
sphere ; the present walls which hem in our sight will disap- 
pear only to display before the eye a wider horizon; the 
clouds will obscure the sky, and the rain drops will fall, only 
to form the bright bow of promise, beautiful in hue, harbinger 
of a bright, sun-lit morning. 


A TRUE ESTIMATE OF SELF. 


Ir any one shall fancy that his doing is of so much especial 
consequence, let him consider how little of what he does 
belongs to himself alone. How can he who wields the most 
influence fail to observe, that, by himself alone, he does not 
perform his deeds of usefulness, but by the conspiring 
strength of many minds and hearts, and by the helps which 

9 
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stream in from every side,. co-operating with the plans of 
Divine Wisdom? How can the wisest fail to perceive that it 
is not through his own understanding alone that he discovers, 
improves, and brings to perfection this or that, but that many 
earlier insights of the truth were made, many favoring cir- 
cumstances and many helpful means had to be combined, in 
order to enable him to use his strength and carry out his 
plans? And true humility consists in a just valuation of 
what we accomplish. It is a false pride that undervalues and 
contemns. For a true estimate sees the greatest acts as but 
parts of a whole, and as accomplished by the co-operation of 
all. What is done is done because the fullness of time has 
come for its accomplishment ; and that it is accomplished 
redounds not so much to individual exaltation, as to the 
praise of that Spirit which works in all and through all, and 
which makes each instrument equally worthy, and each ser- 
vice rendered equally necessary and deserving. 


THE PECULIAR NATURE OF EACH ONE EQUALLY 
DIVINE. 


HuMAN nature manifests itself in diverse forms, and each 
individual has a particular disposition and aptitude. In some, 
an original and irresistible bias seems to lead to certain 
modes of action; and in others, circumstances combine to fit 
them for one definite line of duty. The early ages looked 
upon each man as having some guardian deity, and each 
employment as having its presiding god. Thus they asserted 
the divineness of each part of man’s life and nature. But 
there is only one spirit, though diverse manifestations. There 
are many gifts, though only one Lord. No one gift in this 
respect can be unnecessary, no one inferior to another. Each 
has an equally divine source and end, each is equally neces- 
sary to the perfection of the whole. If there is one living 
Power that abides in the whole and distributes to each part 
its appropriate office, then each is related in the same way to 
the impartial and fatherly love. Where this divine influence 
rules, each gift of nature which obeys it must be equally 
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divine. Whatever capacity is therefore developed in man, 
whatever form of intelligence or ability is unfolded, is equally 
worthy as a divine manifestation. What is wanting in one is 
bestowed upon another ; no one is anything but as partaking 
of a divine element, and hence no faculty, gifts, nor tendency 
is to be overlooked or despised. All men are brethren as 
pervaded by one spirit. The gifts of each are imparted for 


the common good of all. 


THE LEAST TENDENCY TO GOOD TO BE 
CHERISHED. 


Jesus did not turn away from the multitudes and children, 
who bore testimony to his mission. . And shall we not accept 
every movement as aiding in the work of good, however tran- 
sient and fickle it may be in its manifestation? Every fleeting 
impression made by teaching and example ; every word which 
wins the acknowledgment of the soul and causes the knee 
to bow, though but for a moment; every shade of reverence 
and thoughtfulness brought over the spirit, though it be but 
a fleeting cloud; every act of co-operation and every feeling 
of sympathy with our labors for truth and righteousness, 
though neither deep in their source nor lasting in their zeal, — 
shall we not accept each, and all, as of a divine sending? It 
may cause us pain that these emotions are so superficial, and 
these acts so wanting in the truest and deepest springs. But 
we may regard them as heralds of something better, —as the 
beginnings of a diviner state. And the least exhibition of 
higher sentiments and religious impulses in the depraved and 
light-minded serves to show us how deeply rooted is the 
divine seed in the nature of man, how impossible it is for him 
ever to withdraw himself wholly from the spirit of God. 

But we allow ourselves to be too much cast down when 
we perceive that the emotions of sympathy and the better 
feelings aroused in those about us are but transitory, upheaved 
and unstable billows, with no sure foundation. We shrink 
from their praise, their expressions of esteem, their manifesta- 
tions of union with us, if we perceive in other moments that 
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they lend themselves to men and measures foreign to our 
most deeply cherished faith and divinest plans. We forget 
to rejoice in what they think and do for good, when we see 
how easily they are influenced and turned aside to an opposite 
conviction. We will not accept of the aid which they might 
bring, because we fear to compromise our pure good, and to 
stain our cause by such fickle adherents. We will not allow 
them to have anything in common with us, and do not accept 
them as aids to the good we seek. Not so did Jesus. He 
rebuked not their joy and congratulation. .He allowed them 
to express the passing good emotions, and did not charge 
them with what he knew so well: how soon the hosannas 
would be changed into the shout, “ Crucify him, crucify him!” 
So let us accept every help to present good, and not despise the 
sincere movement even of superficial and temporary feelings. 


JESUS’ MODE OF CONVERSING ON THE DEEPEST 
THEMES. 


Ir is especially worthy of notice how he makes ordinary 
events serve to introduce the highest truths of his doctrine 
and mission. There is something peculiar and grand in his 
mode of teaching, in his easy way of making the common 
things of human life serve as symbols by which to image forth 
the greatest truths, as hints to that higher life which he would 
have manifest in the soul; as occasions by which to unfold 
the relation of man to God, and turn the attention to the deep 
needs of the spiritual being. Bread and water were thus often 
made use of. Once, wearied and thirsty, he asked for water 
from the well upon which he sat; and he went on to speak 
further of that which would nourish man’s higher life and 
give him eternal strength. But this not serving to draw out 
the woman, he spoke to her of her own peysonal circum- 
stances, and addressed himself to her own condition and 
spiritual state. A stranger, he was here in presence of a 
stranger, and began, as is our usual custom, to speak of the 
ordinary circumstances of life, but then went on to the deep- 
est themes and the most interesting experiences. We dwell 
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on personal ties, and petty, temporary considerations, in a 
way which adds no gleam of light to the darkness of earthly 
life, and gives no inspiring impulse. The earnest mind, per- 
haps, finds in us no response ; he who is longing for sympathy 
and the cheering tone, no word from the depths of the spirit. 
Occasions for the conversation upon those topics that interest 
us all, as living and immortal beings, pass by unimproved, 
and we dwell in the sphere of lighter joys and superficial jest- 
ing, until life becomes wearisome. The echo of the voice dies 
away, and every trace of the intercourse vanishes when we 
are called to drink of the cup of sorrow and encounter the 
deeper experiences of human care and spiritual anguish. But 
if some pure feeling is awakened, or some insight gained in 
regard to truth and duty ; if some new light gleams upon the 
dusty path of life; if some noble trait of individual character 
is disclosed, then is there some support gained for the darker 
seasons of loneliness and trial,—then is divine strength 
aroused in the soul,-and we drink of that stream of living 
water which assuages the thirst as we travel onwards in the 
heated noonday of life. 





THE BLACK-CAP TITMOUSE. 


WHEN the purple morning glow 
Crimsons the new-fallen snow, 
Then the tomtit whistles free, 
Cheerly singing, “ Chicadee !” 


What recks he of winter storm? 
Fir and cedar keep him warm, — 
Moss-grown branches at his side 
Show a larder well supplied. 


North winds howl o’er hill and plain ; 
Frost stars deck the window-pane ; 
He, within the thick fir-tree, 


Greets the days with “ Chicadee!” 
T. H. 
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MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


One of Miss Mitford's executors, with the help of a friend, 
the Rev. Mr. L’Estrange, has wrought up, mainly from the let- 
ters of the lady to her numerous and sympathizing friends, a nar- 
rative of her quiet, busy, and useful life, quite in harmony with 
the tone and tenor of her own favorite work, “ Our Village.” * 

Without possessing any of the higher characteristics of ge- 
nius, or aiming ambitiously for a kind of fame which was beyond 
her reach, Miss Mitford was a thoughtful and observing lady, 
for the most part kindly and considerate in her judgments, 
winning friends by the same traits through which she re- 
tained them, and allowing them to share with her the refine- 
ments of her culture and literary pursuits. She filled her 
term of not quite seventy years with that pleasant round of 
relationships, excitements, and intellectual dissipatiors, for 
which such rich opportunities are offered in England for one 
in her sphere with moderate means for securing comforts and 
luxuries. The present generation of readers may not include 
so many as did the past who would be attracted by the some- 
what tame pages of “Our Village.’ Though the work has 
often been reprinted, both in England and abroad, its consis- 
tency with its theme and characters naturally gives it a 
quietness of detail which some regard as stupidity. 

We are told that she began to read at the age of three 
years, alternating between such matter as her father selected 
for her from the Whig newspapers, and such as she chose for 
herself, in “ The Children of the Wood.” There was some 
romance in her family history, beginning with that of her 
grandparents. Her mother, being quite an heiress for eighty 
years ago, unfortunately entrusted her funds, without a settle- 
ment upon herself, to her husband, and they became impov- 
erished. From this misfortune they were temporarily relieved 








* The Messrs. Harper, of New York, have republished this English 
work, in two very handsome volumes, and thus put it within the reach of 
a large circle of American readers. 
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by drawing twenty thousand pounds as a prize in a lottery, 
through a ticket selected by some marvelous prophetic in- 
sight of their little child, the future authoress. But this 
sum, like the preceding, slipped through the hands of the 
unthrifty father. 

Miss Mitford, with good opportunities of education, became 
a proficient pupil. Her first venture in authorship was made 
in her twenty-third year, as a poetess. Then soon began her 
struggle with pecuniary difficulties. Her sympathy does not 
appear to have gone warmly to Lady Byron in the separation 
from her husband, about which we have recently had to 
encounter so much repulsive discussion. We meet in her 
letters with much pleasant and discursive criticism, not 
always deep, but generally appreciative, of the literature and 
the literary men and women of the last two generations. 
Either personally, or by correspondence, she was brought 
into acquaintance with most of these; and she felt an intense, 
though modestly avowed satisfaction, that she herself belonged 
to the honored guild. 

Her letters show vivacity and keenness, occasionally sharp- 
ened into tartness. She has often to communicate to her 
friends the struggles and annoyances of her life, caused by a 
frequent breaking up of her home through straitened means 
and the waywardness and recklessness of her father. But 
she kept for the most part a patient spirit, and often relieves 
what would have been despondency or sourness by yielding 
toa vein of humor. She became greatly interested in Amer- 
ica and American authors, and was glad to establish genial 
relations with visitors from this side of the ocean, where she 
was pleased to learn that her name and writings had found a 
warm regard. She records, with evident delight, a generous 
and most hospitable invitation of the wife of President Sparks, 
offering to her a large welcome for a long visit. 

Miss Mitford had help beyond her own knowledge in thus 
drawing the manifestation of Miss Margaret Fuller, after- 
wards Countess Ossoli: “A strange, wild woman, who was, 
they say, insupportable at Boston, but became better at New 
York, where she was treated only as a lion; better still at 


pe" 
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Paris, where she knew little French ; still softer in England, 
where she was talked over by Carlyle; and really good and 
interesting in Italy, where the woman tock ccmpletely the 
place of the sibyl.” Something is added which is sharper 
yet. Readers in looking for it will find much other matter 
that will attract them. G. E. E. 





BROOKE’S SERMONS* 


THESE sermons deserve emphatic notice, not merely for 
their excellence, but for their singularity. They are, as it 
seems to us, just what sermons ought to be, but what they 
almost never are. They are the translation of the words of 
the Saviour and the sacred writers into the vernacular English 
of the nineteenth century, and the transfusion of their senti- 
ments into the current life of London at the present day. In 
reading them, we seem to hear the very voices that breathed 
their message into the author’s soul. Of course, in such 
preaching all technical phraseology is thrown aside, and the 
unveiled and unperverted truth of revelation is brought into 
direct contact with the hearer’s mind and heart. At the 
same time, the preacher makes it sufficiently evident that 
his own soul is profoundly impressed with the truth to which 
he gives utterance. His sermons are as distinctly character- 
ized by fervor as by simplicity and transparency of style. 
They give constantly the impression that preaching is with 
the author not a professional function, but a work that he 
performs with all his heart and soul and strength. His 
friend Robertson’s sermons were, probably, as they were 
uttered, very nearly what these are. But they, not written 
out by the preacher, and perhaps imperfectly reported, were 
to us suggestions of a method of pulpit utterance which we 
first find realized in the volume before us. A A 





* Sermons preached in St. James’s Chapel, York Street, London. By 
the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M. A., Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869. 12mo. pp. 323. 
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SocrAL Prosiems. It is hardly necessary to remind any 
reader of the newspapers that matters inside of politics have 
largely occupied the minds of men and women during the 
last month. The question has not been so much how the 
state and nation are to be governed, or how “the outs” are 
to make out a case against “the ins” so strong as to secure a 
change of administration when the time comes round for the 
ever-recurring peaceful revolution, when all the virtue that has 
been out of office for a year or for four years is to give us at 
length the ever-promised and ever-coming millennium of low 
taxes and official integrity, — not so much this, though of this 
there has been quite enough, as how under any government 
there is to be less vice and crime, and less positive suffering, 
especially in our large cities, where all the social difficulties of 
the times are fearfully intensified. 

UNEMPLOYED WoMEN have steadily presented their cause 
to the public, and have not failed to attract a large share of 
sympathy. We ought to pardon a great deal of impatience, 
and not be harsh in our condemnation of a great deal of bit- 
terness in those who are suffering in body and mind, and yet 
find themselves in the midst of a luxurious community. Those 
who are at ease in their possessions can at least hear quietly 
those who say, that, with all their efforts, they can scarcely 
keep body and soul together, and Christians will try to be 
sure that they have a desire to bear the burdens of the weak, 
and are ready to deny themselves for those who are in trouble, 
just as soon as any promising way of help can be devised. 
We are convinced that a large share of the miseries which 
are so justly complained of in the gatherings of poorly paid 
seamstresses and the like, is to be traced to mistakes in our 
system of public instruction. Our young people are poorly 
trained to earn their bread, and a community which abounds 
as ours does in unskilled labor must be afflicted with poverty. 

10 
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The difficulty seems to be not so much to provide work as to 
provide those who are able to do the best work, or those who 
are willing to do the work which is not done because it is not 
to the taste of the employed. A respectable farmer in the 
neighborhood of this city said to us, a few days: since, that if 
we would bring out forty or fifty women to the village where 
he is trying to cultivate a farm, they could earn, with their 
homes, from two to three dollars a week, avd be received as 
members of the household. Now to our mind this would be 
be far more satisfactory than working for half a support in 
the city, and even where there is a child to provide for the 
provision would be made ample. We think it would be hard 
to show that even Christians are under obligations to provide 
labor and wages for their fellow Christians precisely where 
they choose to live. Our villages and towns are rapidly los- 
ing their population, and the few who remain on the hillsides 
are obliged to toil very hard in order to stay there, and sup- 
ply us in the cities with butter and milk at famine prices. 
Farm labor is almost as hard to procure in the countr’ a: 
satisfactory ministerial labor, though, as some wag has «J i! 
we have succeeded pretty well, so far, in keeping down the 
price of the last-named commodity. An exceedingly respect- 
able and faithful country clergyman of our acquaintance, who 
we are happy to say is taking a vacation for the winter as a 
member of the Legislature (Roxbury being now Boston 
Highlands, the Rev. Dr. Putnam will be sure that we do not 
refer to him), tells us, that on Sunday morning he starts at 
five, does up the “farm chores,” such as feeding and milking, 
breakfasts, drives four miles to the parsonage which he can- 
not occupy, makes a fire in the keeping room, for “the noon- 


ing,” preaches twice and carries on the Sunday school, and 


then returns to spend the evening at home, after finishing up 
the barn work for the day. For all this, together with the 
parochial service of the week, he receives five hundred dollars 
per annum; and one of his reasons for not resigning his 
charge is the serious difficulty that would at once arise about 
filling a situation so eminently easy and lucrative. The truth 
is, that the town is so poor and depopulated as to be unable 
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to sustain a minister, and yet it is possible to be a house- 
holder and land owner in the neighborhood at the price that 
some of us pay for our summer quarters. It is in vain per- 
haps to ask how to get the people away from the city where 
they are stifled with foul vapors, and crowded into wretched 
tenements, to towns, not in any western wilderness, but in 
New England, where there are none poor enough to need any 
help from their neighbors. They come for excitement, but 
find that they must have something beside to live upon. Un- 
doubtedly too the industries of the day almost compel us to 
herd together in vast companies, a wretched, nomadic, home- 
less crowd, overstrained, careworn, melancholy. Probably 
we must do the best we can with those who will come, and 
we want as much as may be to go down deep, and prevent 
mischiefs which are so hard to cure, and above all to protest 
and Jabor against the separation of class from class. Some- 
how and somewhere Christians must learn to live together. 
It seems to us a very serious objection to the proposition to 
erect villages of cheap houses to be connected with the cities 
by cheap and swift and frequent trains of cars, that in this 
way we should have the dwellers in palaces separated from 
the dwellers in cottages, and make two worlds of what ought 
to be one world. Less extravagance in our city governments 
would lessen our municipal taxation and relieve the poor in a 
measure at least from one of their heaviest burdens; for a 
large part of the tax upon real estate comes upon the dwell- 
ers in attics. The women were not so far out of the way as 
some seemed to think when they protested against the 
scheme for a public park. Why should they complain, it is 
said, when others will pay for it, and they will get the good 
of it. It is not so clear that others will pay for it. The 
occupant of the humblest dwelling feels the pressure of the 
times in a rent which is always increased as taxes are in- 
crcased; and what with one improvement and another, it 
would be hard to find a despotically governed community 
which is so heavily taxed as our cities. Were it only for the 
sake of the poor, it is time that some bounds should be set to 
this thing. Our people need comfortable homes a vast deal 
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more than they need a public park. We read with amaze- 
ment of the old Roman populace living in idleness, because a 
Roman citizen must not labor with his hands, and supplied 
with “bread and games” out of the public treasury; but there 
is every day more and more in modern society to recall just 
this sad condition. We have our soup-houses, our free con- 
certs, our Fourth-of-July extravagances, our hordes of men 
and women who besiege with their applications every one 
who has the smallest office in his gift, the pettiest messen- 
gership or clerkship, the humblest place as school teacher, 
whilst the children, instead of being put to any good trade, 
catch at any precarious employment which will bring a 
prompt though meagre return. 

We want and must have INDUSTRIAL ScHoots. And 
whilst we are getting the woman-suffrage question settled, 
there can be no good reason for any farther delay in making 
a thorough industrial training a part of our regular school 
system. Certainly, so far as the needle is to be the tool, there 
can be no objection on the ground of additional taxation for 
buildings, machinery, and supervision. All we want is to 
have women as well as men on our school committees, and 
we are Satisfied that precisely this change would help our 
schools, and justify what is often a foolish boasting about 
their excellence, more than any other reform in their admin- 
istration. In many cases women are the only proper super- 
visors. We hope we shall not be compelled to wait for this 
improvement until woman suffrage has been inaugurated. 
The supervision of female education comes within “the 
sphere of woman,” if nothing else does. If they can keep 
our schools to the number of seven thousand, they can super- 
vise them. 

PRISONHOUSES AND WORKHOUSES are getting pretty thor- 
oughly ventilated this winter. Our prisons and houses of 
corrections are not the model institutions they have been 
currently supposed to be, and where women are to be pun- 
ished, and if possible reformed, they are singularly unsuccess- 
ful. It has been one of our pet commonplaces to abuse 
Catholic countries in general, and Spain in particular. It 
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turns out, however, that the best penal institution in the 
world at present is in Spain. We hope that criminals and 
vicious paupers will not be made comfortable beyond what 
the Providence that causes the sun to shine upon the evil 
and the good meant they should be; but, without indulging in 
any sentimental philanthropy, or withholding the strong hand 
from the undeserving, we can do a great deal more for them 
in the direction of reform than is done at present. A part at 
least of what the criminal earns may well be given to him as 
his outfit for the new life upon which he is expected to enter 
upon leaving the prison, an outfit that ought not to be very 
slender, if we consider what a small measure of confidence 
the community is likely to repose in its returned prodigals, 
and their very small chance of borrowing much money from 
the banks which they may at some time have robbed. 
LEGISLATION WITH REFERENCE TO NEGLECTED CHILDREN 
has been amongst our statutes ever since the year 1866, and 
it is high time it was adopted and made effectual by some 
city ordinances. Such children should be arrested, their pa- 
rents complained of, and their cases pronounced upon by the 
proper courts. They might be bound over and put upon 
their good behaviour, or sent to an institution on Deer Island 
which meets this necessity. We hope that extreme Protest- 
antism will not declare that we have filled up the measure of 
our iniquity, already so great in the matter of the Bible in the 
schools, when we add that where Catholic children abound, 
there should be a Catholic chaplain in order that no ecclesias- 
tical objection may stand in the way of so needful a measure 
of prevention. We are thorough-going Protestants, and yet 
we have succeeded in getting out of our Puritan bones the 
notion that every Romish priest is a dangerous and mischief- 
making man. When we consider that the children that drop 
out of Romanism do not drop zzto anything else, we are not 
so much elated as some are about the decline of the old 
church, It is melancholy to think how much attention the 
world is giving at present to the mumbling old Infallibility at 
Rome; but we can do worse than gather up neglected Catho- 
lic children and put them where the priests can take care of 
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them. Why should a Roman Catholic criminal be obliged to 
have a Protestant chaplain or none? Of course the Protest- 
ant criminal would be compelled to put up with a Roman 
Catholic chaplain in a Roman Catholic country, but their bad 
rule is no good measure for us. 













— Hymns ror CuristiAN WorsuiP are hard to get at in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, if we 
may judge from the following spicy paragraphs in “The Liv- 
ing Church.” 

“THE ADDITIONAL AND SELECTED Hymns.* — Sad is the 
fact that in this land of ours where almost all things expand 
and become great, our Church seems to prefer to shrink and 
become little. Against her, littlheness seems to be a power— 
aggressive, assuming, controlling. The proportions of the 
English Church, we retain; but the height and length and 
breadth and greatness have been with laborious care con- 
tracted. In the last fifty years the Church of England has 
grown greater in the breadth of her Christian charity, in the 
fervor of her efforts, in the practical piety of her works; so 
that the most active and vital agencies we have, whether in 
books on personal religion, like Golbourn’s, or in popular 
sermons like Robertson’s, or in general literature like the 
“Contemporary Review,” or in church music or poetry, like 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern,” come from the ‘ Established 
Church’ of England. 

“This desire to be little seems the fatality of the hour. 
The quarrels in the Church are little, the methods by which 
they are prolonged are little. Her creed is single and broad 
enough for all within her fold, but minor, petty points of 
human construction distract her counsels and destroy her 
peace. Her liturgy is beautiful, her prayers wondrously 
adapted to the needs of the soul, yet even in that liturgy, and 
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* The Additional and Selected Hymns, from “ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” and “ Hymns for Church and Homes,” prepared at the request 
of several bishops by two of their number. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York, 713 Broadway: Boston, 135 Washington Street. 
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amid those prayers, this littleness finds little pretexts for its 
little warfare. The spiritual part of her service attracts thou- 
sands, but a little adherence to its littlest part, its forms, 
repels them. The Church would be great in number and 
greater in good works, if her members would but let her 
alone ; unhappily their little disputations, their small attempts 
to govern, and narrow her broad creed to the little pattern of 
their theological theories, their petty arrogance and paltry 
assumption frighten away those who seek peace and salva- 
tion, and keep her numbers small. Go into any country town 
where stands more than one church edifice, and that of our 
Church, 7f zt be new, though the most costly and the most 
finished and of the fairest architectural proportions, will still 
be the smallest. Enter‘it, and there will be found the littlest 
of pancake pulpits, wherein no man could preach a great ser- 
mon. It will be filled by a preacher of more than ordinary 
intellect and more than average culture, but alas! all the sur- 
roundings compel his sermon to be little. Therefore, with all 
these influences of littleness doing their contracting work, it 
is not surprising that at this particular time, the Episcopal 
Church of America should possess the littlest of hymnals, 
acquired in the littlest of ways. 

“In England, which is supposed to be a land of less liberty 
and personal right than our own, and in the Established 
Church of England, which is supposed to be more fettered 
with ecclesiastical restrictions than the free church of Amer- 
ica, an Episcopal congregation is deemed to be competent to 
select its own hymns, and is free to sing such praises to God 
as it may desire. At our last General Convention, a petition 
came up from the Diocese of Michigan, asking — not for the 
right accorded to an English congregation, of singing such 
hymns as they desire, but for the restricted privilege of using 
in their worship one specified hymnal. A canon was also 
proposed by Dr. Adams to authorize the use of three, viz.: 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘Hymns for Church and 
Home, and ‘Hymns of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel.’ The House of Deputies referred the matter to 
the Committee on Canons, and (on the Committee’s recom- 
mendation) ultimately granted so much as two-thirds of the 
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number proposed, viz.: ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ and 
‘Hymns for Church and Home.’ The Committee was not 
ignorant of the fact ‘that there is az earnest craving through- 
out the Church for a more extended hymnal than we now 
have ;’ nor of the right and custom that prevail on the other 
side of the Atlantic ; and thus it is written on the same page 
of the journal that “7x the worship of the Church of England, 
every congregation ts free to use such hymns as they may pre- 
Jer;” but that in the worship of the Church in America it is 
at most ‘lawful,’ that in ‘any congregation, in addition to 
those already allowed, hymns from the volume entitled, 
“Hymns for Church and Home,” or from that entitled 
Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ be sung; the Bishop of the 
Diocese in which such congregation exists, consenting.” 

“When this decision was reached, several of the Bishops 
did what probably was the most sensible thing, amid those 
circumstances, they could do: they requested two of their 
number to select from, or, more properly, collate together, the 
hymns contained in the two approved hymnals. It would 
have been an ungracious act for Bishops Clark and Bedell to 
have declined. Compilation is not the highest order of liter- 
ary work at best; but when the compilers are restricted to 
two books which are themselves compilations, and their task 
is merely the mechanical work of rejecting the duplicates, and 
a few others ‘omitted either in compliance with the report of 
a committee made to the House of Bishops, or because not 
deemed available for common worship, and their compilation 
comes unadorned by any of their own taste, and unillustrated 
with any of their own learning, it must be confessed that two 
gentlemen of equal culture and ability were never set to per- 
form a smaller literary task. Upon the whole case —the 
petition of the Diocese of Michigan—the proposed new ca- 
non—the action of the General Convention —the meagre- 
ness of the sources of compilation, the paltriness of the task 
to which the compilers were specifically restricted, the transi- 
tory, temporary character of the result, it would seem as if, 
in the ‘Selected Hymns,’ the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America acquired the smallest of hymnals in the littlest of 
ways.” 
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GEORGE DENNISON PRENTICE. 


This name was eminently distinguished for a quarter of a cen- 
tury in our political periodical literature, and so associated with its 
more virulent controversies that we are liable to lose sight alto- 
gether of the finer genius of the man. None of the notices which 
we have seen of him seem to us to show any comprehension of his 
nobler qualities. He was a son of New England, and his mind was 
first quickened by its highest education and culture. He is most 
known as a pclitical writer of brilliant and pungent sarcasm ; but a 
poet of finer mold or more sweet and tender pathos could hardly be 
named among his contemporaries. This we know is high praise. 
But whoever will collect his early writings will see that it lay in him, 
had he chosen the walks of literature instead of politics, to have 
placed his name beside that of Bryant and Whittier. As it is, we 
only get flashes of his genius showing what might have been. 

He was born in Preston, Conn., Dec. 18, 1802. His intellect 
ripened very early, and at the age of fifteen he was appointed prin- 
cipal of a public school. He graduated from Brown University in 
1823. He read law, and was admitted to the bar in 1827. But his 
practice was brief, and in 1828 he established at Hartford, Conn., 
“The New-England Weekly Review,” a politico-literary periodical, 
which he edited about two years, and in which his power as a writer 
both in prose and poetry became conspicuous. In satire, denuncia- 
tion, incisive criticism, wit, humor, pathos, and tender sentiment, 
he began there to manifest the wonderful versatility of his genius. 
He was an ardent admirer of Henry Clay, and his political idola- 
try drew him westward. In 1830 he went to Louisville, Ky., 
relinquishing the editorial chair of “The New-England Weekly 
Review” to John G. Whittier. Soon after he wrote the life of 
Henry Clay, and established “The Louisville Journal,” of which 
he became editor in chief. 

Western life suited his chivalrous and daring disposition. With 
what ability he edited “The Journal,” and how the flashes of his 
wit went over the country shaking it with laughter, most of our 
II 
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readers will remember. But it was inevitable that his better quali- 
ties should now be thrown into the shade. His bold and trenchant 
style of course made bitter enemies ; as a logical result he became 
a duelist, and wrote his articles with a pistol at his right hand. He 
became pro-slavery in his principles, though of the Henry Clay 
type. Of a warm and generous spirit, he drew friends to him with 
hooks of steel, while holding his enemies at bay. He fell into the 
convivial habits of western and southern life. He was a staunch 
worker. His literary labors occupied from twelve to fifteen hours 
of the day, and were inspired more or less by artificial stimulants. 
When the civil war broke out he took the union side. But troubles 
thickened around him in his last days. His two sons went into the 
rebel army, where one of them lost his life. His wife died, — the 
idol of his home, a woman of brilliant accomplishments and super- 
lative loveliness. Pecuniary difficulties involved him, and his sun 
went down in a cloud. 

His faults were many and great, most of them cropping out from 
a noble and generous nature, which lacked the controlling moral 
purpose which his New-England education ought to have made 
invincibly strong. That would have given the fruits of his life and 
his pen an influence in American history for generations to come. 
For want of that, one of the most richly endowed minds that New 
England has ever produced will hardly be known except in the heat 
and smoke of political campaigns about questions and interests 
already becoming obsolete. The great lesson of such a life shows 
how the noblest powers may fail of any permanent result, because 
they were not baptized in a consecration to the high moral and 
spiritual ends of human existence. 

The poems of Prentice have never been collected in a volume. 
They would make but a small one, but they would show the deeper 
intuitions and yearnings of his nature, and would comprise some of 
the most touching and graceful effusions to be found in the litera- 
ture of the times. An admiring and by no means incompetent 
critic wrote some ten years ago, “‘ Whatever may be the sacrilege of 
giving utterance to such an opinion, I cannot forego saying, that, in 
my estimation, George D. Prentice is one of the most perfect mas- 
ters of English blank verse in America.” No one who reads with 
full appreciation “The Flight of Years,” “The Stars, “Mammoth 
Cave,” and “The Consumptive’s Reply ” will think this very extrav- 
agant praise; while for tenderest pathos, clothed in words which 
show the softest music of language and the yearing sensibilities of 
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the heart, “The Dead Mariner,” “To Mary,” “ Sabbath Evening,” 
“ My Mother’s Grave,” and “To an Absent Wife,” are almost per- 
fect models. Mr. Prentice had not the creative imagination which 
would have ever classed him among the highest order of poets ; 
but his fancy was one of the sweetest and most graceful that ever 
burned. We reprint one of his poems which shows the music of his 
blank verse, his melting pathos, and the beautiful dawnings of spir- 
itual truth which came to him in his best hours. 


THE CONSUMPTIVE’S REPLY. 


Yes, dear one, Iam dying. Hope at times 
Has whispered to me, in her syren tones, 
But now, alas! I feel the tide of life 
Fast ebbing from my heart. I know that soon 
The green and flowery curtain of the grave 
Will clos2 as softly round my fading form, 
As the calm shadows of the evening hour 
Close o’er the fading stream. 
Oh! there are times 

When my heart’s tears gush wildly at the thought 
That, in the fresh, young morning-tide of life, 
I must resign my breath To me the earth 
Is very beautiful. I love its flowers, 
Its birds, its dews, its rainbows, its glad streams, 
Its vales, its mountains, its green wooing woods, 
Its moonlight clouds, its sunsets, and its soft 
And dewy twilights ; and I needs must mourn 
To think that I too soon shall pass away 
And see them nevermore. 

But thou, the loved 
And fondly cherished idol of my life, 
Thou dear twin-spirit of my deathless soul, 
’Twill be the keenest anguish of my heart 
To part with thee. True, we have never loved 
With the wild passion that fills heart and brain 
With flame and madness, yet my love for thee 
Is my life’s life. A deeper, holier love 
Has never sighed and wept beneath the stars, 
Or glowed within the breasts of saints in heayen. 
It does not seem a passion of my heart, — 
It is a portion of my soul. I feel 
That J am but a softened shade of thee, 
And that my spirit, parted from thine own, 
Might fade and perish from the universe 
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Like a star-shadow when the star itself 
Is hidden from the storm-cloud. Ay, I fear 
That heaven itself, though filled with love and God, 
Will be to me all desolate, if thou, 
Dear spirit, art not there. I’ve often prayed 
That I might die before thee, for I felt, 
My life’s dear idol, that I cannot dwell 
Without thee in the sky. Yet well I know 
That love like ours, so holy, pure, and high, 
So far above the passions of the earth, 
Can perish not with mortal life. In heaven 
’T will brighten to a lovely star, and glow 
In the far ages of eternity, 
More beautiful and radiant than when first 
’Twas kindled into glory. Oh! I love, 
I dearly love thee — these will be my last, 
My dying words upon the earth, and they 
Will be my first when we shall meet in heaven ; 
And when ten thousand myriads of years 
Shall fade into the past eternity, 
My soul will breathe the same dear words to thine : 
I love thee, oh! I love thee! 
Weak and low 
My pulse of life is fluttering at my heart, 
And soon ’twill cease for ever. These faint words 
Are the last echoes of the spirit’s chords, 
Stirred by the breath of memory. Bear me, love, 
I pray thee, to yon open window now, 
That I may look once more on nature’s face, 
And listen to her gentle, music tone, 
Her holy voice of love. How beautiful, 
How very beautiful are earth and sea, ) 
And the o’erarching sky, to one whose eyes 
Are soon to close upon the scenes of time! 
Yon blue lake sleeps beneath the flower-crowned hill 
With his sweet picture on herbreast ; the white 
And rosy clouds are floating through the air 
Like cars of happy spirits ; every leaf 
And flower is colored by the crimson hues 
Of the rich sunset, as the heart is tinged 
By thoughts of Paradise ; and the far trees 
Seem as if leaning, like departed souls, 
Upon the holy heavens. And look! oh look! 
Yon lovely star, the glorious evening star, 
Is shinning there, far, far above the mists 
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And dews of earth, like the bright star of faith, 
Above our mortal tears! I ne’er before 
Beheld the earth so green, the sky so blue, 
The sunset and the star of eve go bright 
And soft and beautiful; I never felt 
The dewy twilight breeze so calm and fresh 
Upon my cheek and brow; I never heard 
The melodies of wind and bird and wave 
Fall with such sweetness on the ear. I know 
That heaven is full of glory, but a God 
Of love and mercy will forgive the tears 
Wrung from the fountain of my frail young heart, 
By the sad thought of parting with the bright 
And lovely things of earth. 

And, dear one, now 
I feel that my poor heart must bid farewell, 
For oft I will be with thee on the earth, 
Although my home be heaven. At eventide, 
When thou art wandering by the silent stream, 
To muse upon the sweet and mournful past, 
I will walk with thee, hand in hand, and share 
Thy gentle thoughts and fancies ; in thy grief, 
When all seems dark and desolate around 
Thy bleak and lonely pathway, I will glide 
Like a bright shadow o’er thy soul, and charm 
Away thy sorrow; in the quiet hush 
Of the deep night, when thy dear head is laid 
Upon thy pillow, and thy spirit craves 
Communion with my spirit, I will come 
To nerve thy heart with strength, and gently lay 
My lip upon thy forehead with a touch 
Like the soft kisses of the southern breeze 
Stealing o’er bowers of roses ; when the wild, 
Dark storms of life beat fiercely on thy head, 
Thou wilt behold my semblance on the cloud, 
A rainbow to thy spirit; I will bend 
At times above the fount within thy soul, 
And thou wilt see my image inits depths, 
Gazing into thy dark eyes with a smile, 
As I have gazed in life. And I will come 
To thee, my spirit-mate, once more, and we, 
With clasping hands and intertwining wings, 
Will nightly wander o’er the starry deep, 
And by the blessed streams of paradise, 
Loving in heaven as we have loved on earth. 
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LIFTING UP THE STANDARD. 


Dr. Stebbins writes in “The Liberal Christian,” “We need and 
must have a Unitarian organization, with ‘other Christian churches, 
and a good many other people left out to do their work in their 
own way. The hearts of hundreds and thousands are longing for 
this thing, not as an opposition or rival of the National Conference, 
but as furnishing the means by which Unitarians can speak their 
thoughts and organize their work, without seeming to drag or drag- 
ging into a mixed body, what would be disrelished, perhaps posi- 
tively offensive. Shall this be done?” 


FAST DAY. 

I remember the Fast Day of last year, We met at the church, and 
had a sermon, —I mean by we the minister, the deacon, and some 
twenty of the elders and mothers of Israel. The boys we believe 
had a base-ball match somewhere, which of course superseded fast- 
ing and praying. The “help” was off because it was a “ holiday,” 
a stampede which of course kept some other mothers at home to 
cook a Fast-Day dinner. “ Help,” you observe, is intensely Catholic 
on all the Catholic saint days, but is always Protestant on all Prot- 
estant saint days, so far as “servile labor” is concerned. Catholic 
help, in this one thing at least, is vastly inclusive. It cannot read 
the Protestant Bible, but the Protestant calendar it is rather fond of. 

Well, some “strangers” happened in, and perhaps we had forty 
or fifty at church to “fast and pray” —that is, to see a minister 
pray, and fast till dinner time. So I preached and prayed agreea- 
bly to the proclamation. Walking out in the afternoon, I saw a 
squad of grown-up lubbers skulking through a lane with muskets, 
as if in pursuit of something. By and by there was a report—bang ! 
I hurried on and past them, when I saw some bluebirds and robins 
skipping from tree to tree as if to escape the murderous villains, 
one of them I believe fluttering with a wound which probably she 
carried to her nest to wet it with her life-blood. I turned round 
and gave the young wretches a sermon, —a good deal shorter than 
the one I preached in the morning, but vastly more pointed and 
practical. I believe it had some effect ; for I saw, after that, the 
birds fly one way, and the boys skulk off the other way, — possibly, 
however, after new victims. 

About th's time, we look, I suppose, for a new proclamation, end- 
ing with ‘God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” God 
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eave it, say I, from any more Fast Days wh'ch are fast mainly in the 
sense of fast driving and fast running irto dissipation ard sin. I 
hope our excellent Governor will not appoint any such day, and ack 
the ministers and yeople to assemble in “their usual places of pub- 
lic worship.” If he is iaciined to do so, the ministers have only to 
say, “Your Excellency should know, that, while the ministers are 
praying (which they can do just as well in their close's, and not 
assemble (!) for doing it), the people are driving horses, killing 
birds, playing base-ball, foot-ball, and other balls very likely ; and, 
if your Excellency procl .ims anything, proclaim a general holic ay, 
and not ask us to go through the foolery of presching ou re -ent- 
ance to the deacons and elders, a2d the empty seats that never did 


anything to be repented of. 


TOO MUCH OF A JOKE. 


“There is a time to laugh,” says Solomon. Our time seems to 
have come. 

A very good Unitarian minister, who is not a subscriber to this 
Magazine, but who it seems had a specimen number sent to him, 
writes to the proprietor in the following style : — 

“T do not believe in a schism of the good old Unitarian body. 
I do not believe in a surrender of the freedom and anti-creed princi- 
ple of Channing. Moreover, your Magazine is not what it claims, 
—an organ of the denomination. I cannot support publications 
which, like “The Radical” and “The Monthly Review,” aim at the 
organizing of new sects out of our beautiful and precious religious 
body,” etc. 

“The anti-creed principle of Channing.” What was it? “My 
first objection to creeds,” says Channing, is “that they separate us 
Srom Fesus Christ. To whom am I to go for my knowledge of the 
Christian religion, but to Jesus the Great Teacher, to the Son of 
God, to him in whom the fullness of the Divinity dwelt?” Again, 
“When I bring them (creeds) into contrast with THe New Tesra- 
MENT, into what insignificance do they sink!” 

Channing rejected Auman creeds. All the more he insisted on 
making the New Testament the divine rule of faith and practice: in 
his own words, that he might “forsake all other teachers for Christ.” 
(See his Letter on Creeds.) 

Did Dr. Channing believe any one’s freedom was violated in hav- 
ing this idea embodied in a confession of faith in the churches? 
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Hear the covenant of his own church: “ You believe that the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament contain the records of God’s 
revelations to mankind, and afford THE ONLY PERFECT RULE OF 
¥AITH AND PRACTICE. You believe in Jesus Christ the Son of God 
as he is revealed in the Scri.tures, that he came into the world to 
be our TEACHER, SAviouR, and Lorn,” etc. 

Such is what the members of Channing’s church assented to as 
read by Channing and received from his lips. We hope that men 
who expect to be believed wil: cease to quote Channing as iepudi- 
ating articles of faith for the churches. What he repudiated was 
human creeds, not Christ and his word, which he put into no such 
category. ; 

“An organ of the denomination.” When and where has this 
Magazine called itself “an organ of the denomination,” or any- 
body’s organ but that of those persons who choose to make it the 
medium of their thought? An organ of all that is called Unitarian 
would be a polyglot of such compass as to include a good many 
more tongues than were spoken on the day of Pentecost. It would 
be a curious specimen for Max Miiller to examine. We have never 
aspired to any such accomplishment. 

“Freedom.” A curious sort of freedom that would suppress the 
utterance of everything which everybody else in the denomination 
can’t accept. What a fine Dead Sea level we should settle down 
to! But the pith of the joke is yet to come. 

“ A schism of the good old Unitarian body.” A schism means a 
split we suppose. The idea that “the good old Unitarian body,” 
which owes its very existence to the assertion of the right of free 
thought and speech, is going to spt because we print what we 
think, is rather too rich a joke to be enjoyed in secret. The only 
split which we see any danger of is from the convulsive effect of 
such notions on the human organism, much like that which Holmes 
says one of his early poems produced on one of his readers. We 
hope our worthy brother in future will not be quite so ironical as he 
knows how to be. 


THE ROMAN-CATHOLIC ASSUMPTION. 


Do not fail to read carefully Dr. S ebbins’s article cn the perils 
which threaten the free school system. The Roman Catholic 
Church, moving in one body, and forming an alliance with corrupt 
political leaders, means to break up the free school system when- 
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ever it can, and establish sectarian schools in its place. And it will 
claim special prerogatives in favor of the Holy Catholic Church. 
Already, by subtle working, collusion, and political bargainin >, New 
York has become, as “The Independent” says, a “ Paradise of 
Popery.” Four hundred t'ousand . ollars, says the same authority, 
were paid to the Catholic Church last year from the public treasury 
in that city. Within twenty-five years they have had, beside, lar- 
gesses in the shape of real estate flung to them to the amount of 
nearly three million of dollars. They are virtually the established 
church of New York, and they mean to be the established church 
everywhere, having a monopoly of salvation and damnation to deal 
out to the rest of mankind. 


METAPHYSICS FOR CHILDREN. 


John Neale, in his “Great Mysteries and Little Plagues,” has 
several anecdotes showing how unsuccessful is the teaching of meta- 
phys cs to children. Thus a smart boy was asked by his teacher, — 

“What is meant by regeneration?” 

“ Being born again.” 

“ And wouldn’t you like to be born again, my child?” 

“No,” with decided emphasis. 

“ And why not?” 

“’Cause I might be born a girl.” 

Again, a very naughty boy was told by h's mother that God would 
not forgive him. 

“Yes he will,” said the young _— who believed in the Ego. 

“What makes you think he will?” 

“’Cause that’s what he’s for.” 

And Mr. Neale thinks the boy had about as clear a notion of 
what God was for as many a profound theologian and metaphysi- 
cian, 


ZOOLOGICAL. 


Will some professor of natural history inform us what kind of ani- 
mals Dead-Sea Apes are? and whether they are of the Simian Spe- 
cies proper? and whether any other animals have ever been known 
to use a /iturgy? and whether said apes are high church or low? 
This would be a curious and interesting chapter in zoology. 

12 
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AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


THE INDIA MISSION. 


Messxs. Epirors : — 

I would occupy this month the space kindly allotted me in your 
Review by the accompanying letter and extract, which help us 
understand and keep pace with the religious movements in India, 
and which illustrate the peculiar and providential relation in which 
we stand to them. It is evident, from all that comes to us respect- 
ing the earnest religious awakening and reform now agitating so 
many of the best minds of India, that their objection to Christianity 
is based almost wholly on its association with the doctrines connected 
with it in Trinitarian and Orthodox theology, — at least, that there is 
a ready appreciation of Jesus and his teachings, and an eager desire 
to study the Gospel, and to hear and consider the thoughts of our 
Unitarian writers. 

It is interesting to know that Keshub Chunder Sen, the present 
leader of the Brahmo Somaj, who has done so much by his eloquent 
preaching to break down the idolatry of the Hindu people, is about 
to visit England. Our Unitarian friends in England propose to 
give him a public reception. He will be, during part of his stay, 
guest of Sir John Bowring. We wish he also could visit America. 
Although he is a theist, he reverences Christianity, and in its 
pure form, as presented in the New Testament, he welcomes it as 
the best aid to the religious life. 

“The Indian Mirror,” printed in Calcutta in the interest of the 
Brahmos, of Dee. 15, 1869, contains a letter from Mr. Dall, which 
shows the freedom with which-he is permitted to speak to them. It 
is in reply to an article by one of their most eminent writers, and it 
concludes thus : — ; 

“The time has come for the Brahmos to face the plain, common- 
sense, historic question, — whether they accept Jesus, or some other 
well-known benefactor of the world, as the highest and fullest real- 
ization under human limitations of what man should be. God 
being the All-Father, wo has attained the most perfect Sonship, 
so as to 4ad Brahmos and all other men to-day in love and wis- 
dom, work and worship? 

“Is Jesus this leader? Yes or no. And if not, why not? If 
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not Jesus, who is the prince of the kings of truth? Fittest to guide 
them and us, by the surest way, to our common Father? The lead- 
ership of Jesus,—will the Brahmos accept or refuse it? Our 
brother, Dadoba Pandurang, accepts it heartily. Do the Brahmos 
on this side of India? That is the question ; the crisis question of 
this hour.” 

The allusion of Mr. Dall in the following letter to an additional 
assistant is more fully explained by a previous one, in which he 
appeals to this Association for the means to employ a highly gifted 
lady, who wishes to devote herself to the training of Hindu girls. 
She is one of those taken to India by Miss Carpenter. Perhaps 
some of the friends of this Mission will enable the Association to 


accede to Mr. Dall’s request. P 
CHARLES Lowe, Sec. A. U. A. 


A. U. A. Mission, Calcutta, Dec. 28, 186c. 
DEAR BrRoTHER LOWE: — 

My connection with the Brahmo Somaj is becoming nearer and 
more intimate day by day. All Sunday afterngons we devote regu- 
larly to the Gospel teaching of a circle of inquirers. An interesting 
feature of these meetings is the presence of native Christians (Uni- 
tarians) and Brahmos, in loving and brotherly conference as to the 
claims of Jesus to lead men in the way to God. English is a 
familiar tongue to nearly all who come to us at these times — but 
in their zeal they often break into Bengali, and the discussion then 
wins the undivided attention of the younger and less anglicised of 
those who listen, as knowing that the idolatrous religion of their 
fathers — say rather of their mothers —is on its trial for life. Let 
me quote you, as bearing on this point, a brief letter of a Brahmo, 
one of the sincere truth seekers of our number, Baboo Okhoy 
Chunder Karmmoker. It reached me yesterday morning, and to- 
day I have had a good talk with the Brahmo leader whom I often 
meet, Keshub Chunder Sen, about it. My friend Okhoy writes 
(Dec. 27, 1869) and says: “I inquired of Keshub Baboo, about 
your joining the Brahmo Somaj as a member, and he perfectly 
agreed with me. Every man is welcomed by our Brahmo brethren, 
if he will only worship Him whom Jesus directed to worship. No 
man or created object is allowed to be adored and glorified there, 
but we join to love, adore and glorify our merciful Father, who is 
giving us our daily bread. Now I shall be happy to learn if Jesus 
will allow you to come and join such an association, and rendcs 
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assistance to your brethren in whatever way you can, and at the 
same time partake of the divine happiness which they enjoy in the 
congregation. I will call in the evening for your reply. Please 
favor me with a letter if you are ready to join; if not, what are your 
objections? Yours, Okhoy Chunder Kurmoker.” 

Thus, dear Brother Lowe, you see that, by not putting myself 
officiously forward, and only conversing lovingly and so far as I 
could instructively with zvdividual Brahmos for years past, the time 
has arrived when some of their number almost challenge my acces- 
sion to their ranks. I shall do nothing in haste or‘inconsiderately ; 
but my heart goes up in joy to God the All-Father for this new and 
effectual door, thus beginning to be opened into a fold which shall 
one day be added to that of the Good Shepherd, ¢f we do our duty. 

In my conversation to-day with Keshub Baboo, who, six weeks 
hence will be leaving Bengal for England, and I hope for you, also, 
he declared that he cordially and frankly wished that I would join 
the Brahmo Church, which had no desire to hide or exclude any 
truth that God might reveal or open to it. He assures me that no 
creed nor profession of faith will be required, and no necessary 
attendances or observances whatsoever. What used to be read as a 
“covenant or platform of principles” is not now presented, only the 
man wh» joins the Brahmo Church is asked to respond affirmatively 
to a statement like the following: “I believe in the Free Religion 
of the only God, Brahmo Dhurma; I do now become a member of 
the Brahmo Somaj of India, as seeking to realize the brotherhood 
of man.” At Keshub’s request I have just now asked him in w+it- 
ing what the positive requisitions are: and his written reply, which 
I may give you in my next, will probably decide my course in this 
matter. 

I have another matter of interest to our mission, and which seems 
to me more immediately important than that of our open alliance 
with the great religious effort at self-emancipation, known as the 
Brahmo movement, or Brahmo Somaj. I refer to the subject to 
which my last letter of December 14 was entirely devoted ; that of 
securing: the service of one who can act upon the daughters and 
mothers of India with that freedom and effect which is only possible 
to woman. To one-half of Hindu life we have little access without 
womanly assistance. I have to-day a letter from a religiously brave 
and devoted English woman, whom a railway trip of a few days 
would set in our midst. God and her enlightened conscience have 
called her to give her life and its riches to India. Hear what she 
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says in a letter I received from her an hour ago. It is dated Alma- 
habad of Dec. 29, 1869. “I should very much like to come to 
Calcutta. I suppose it will take many weeks for you to get an 
answer to the letter you have sent to America. You will let me 
know of their decision as soon as possible.” 

You know, dear Brother Lowe, that I have never had reason to 
regret that in 1862 I took with me to London (at a cost to myself 
of Rs. 700) a Brahmin whom I have sometime referred to as a 
seeming re-incarnation of Rammohum Roy. You will remember 
his name — Ralehal Dae Haldar. He is now “Special Commis- 
sioner” of Chota Nagpore, an important district of Central India. 
In his last letter to me he says, “I can assure you that even in 
these days [¢. ¢., of high preferment, C. D.] I have not forsaken the 
cause of truth; my present duties make me something like a mis- 
sionary. I have to bring peace among the Coles of Chota Nag- 
pore. The mission is glorious; would that I were worthy of it. 
The work is attended with immense difficulties. I can call few odd 
hours my own. I continue, however, prayerful and hopeful. Please 
send me a few copies of ‘The Precepts of Jesus,” in Bengali, for 
distribution. Of my last donated copy the receiver says: “I regret 

_ I could not write to thank you before this, for your very kind and 
valuable gift, of the ‘Translation of the Precepts of Jesus:’ it will 
be of immediate use to the female kind here, and will also help our 
translator of the New Testament.” R. D. H. concludes with saying, 
“Not infrequently we— husband and wife —talk of our indebted- 
ness to your kindness, and feel it. May God bless you always is 
our earnest prayer. 

So, brother, God is very good to yours, entering with you and the 
American Unitarian Association. A happy New Year. In health, 

, i hope. DALL. 

The “Indian Mirror” and the “ Hindu Patriot ” (Hindu newspa- 

pers) just now strongly praise us. 





Faitu is the root and foundation of whatever is noble and excel- 
lent in man, of all that is mighty and admirable in his intellect, of 
all that is amiable and praiseworthy in his affections, of all that is 
sound and stable in his moral being. 
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Froupe’s History or ENGLAND, vols V. and VI. New York: 
Chailes Scribner & Co. 1869. 

These volumes comprise the history from the death of Henry 
VIII. to the death of Mary. Every chapter throbs with interest. 
The martyrs of the English Reformation, from Lady Jane Gray to 
John Rogers and his fellow-sufferers at the stake, belong to this 
period, and their story has a new tragic interest in the descriptions 
of Mr. Froude’s graphic pen. He throws the responsibility of the 
Marian persecutions upon Mary’s ghostly advisers, not exonerating 
the Protestant fanatics who had been imbued with the .same spirit 
and provoked retaliation. His narrative shows how bad men, and 
one bad, or at least bigoted and misguided woman, were permitted 
to work their mischievous ends so as to accelerate the progress of 
truth. The nation was patient under Mary’s wretched administra- 
tion, believing it would be short. But they were made thoroughly 
acquainted by it with the spirit of popery, and hatred of it was’ 
burned into the heart of the people, never to be eradicated. Mr. 
Froude thinks that had not Mary and her priests and bigots ren- 
dered this service, the English Reformation would have been re- 
tarded a hundred years, 

This cheap and handsome edition of Froude, the only American 
edition, will revive the popular interest in studies of English history. 
For sale by Lee & Shepard. S. 


AmonG My Books. By James Russell Lowell, Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. 1870. 

This is a very handsome volume of reviews and essays. The 
reviews are of Dryden’s works, of Upham’s history of Salem Witch- 
craft, of Palfrey’s New England, of Lessing’s works, and of Rous- 
seau and the Sentimentalists ; and there is an extended critique on 
Shakespeare. They show the fruits of vast reading and ripe scholar- 
ship; and veins of humor run through them, with odd fancies, 
flashes of wit, and poetic turns of thought, which make the book 
always alive. Lowell’s prose sometimes sparkles as the wine of 
pure English. The subjects of the volume are those in which his 
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genius revels with special delight. The article on Witchcraft 
- abounds in curious matter, though neither Lowell nor Upham 
seem to us to have fully grasped the subject. 

Mr. Lowell is equally at home in English history and poetry ; 
and his knowledge of New England character and history, not only 
in their manifest forms, but more subtile essence, is helped by his 


poetic insight and inspiration. . 
The volume of 380 pages, rich in matter and style, will be wel- 
comed by Mr. Lowell’s numerous circle of readers. S. 


WoNDER STORIES TOLD FOR CHILDREN. By Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1870. 

The publishers propose to publish this author’s writings in two 
volumes ; the first of which is here presented in luxurious style, 
beautifully and copiously illustrated. They are fairy tales, most of 
them written originally for children, but many of them have charmed 
the leisure hours of older readers. The present volume contains 
those in which the element of the marvelous enters largely, many of 
them having their basis in the supernatural and superhuman. The 
next volume, say the publishers, will contain stories in which the 
basis is more matter of fact. Both volumes will comprise the whole 
of Andersen’s favorite compositions, and will form a most attractive 
edition for old readers or young. 

Hans Christian Andersen has become a classic in the department 
of fairy story-telling, and his admirers wil] be glad to find his works 
put into this beautiful and acceptable form, which no child’s library, 
however small, can well leave out from its list of books. . s. 


THe END OF THE WORLD AND THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. By Wil- 
liam Rounseville Alger. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 


This is the title of two discourses preached to the Music Hall 
Society by their minister, and published by request. 


Susan Fretptnc. By Mrs. Annie Edwards. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 1870. 

This is a novel in paper covers. It is in very comfortable print 
with rather coarse wood-cuts. It maintains the reputation of its 
authoress as a novel-writer of more than average ability. The hero- 
ine has the charm of naturalness; while all the characters are so 
freshly delineated, that the interest of the reader is kept up to the 
end of what seems at first a rather formidable volume. M. 
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Tue Eartuty Parapise. A Poem. By William Morris, author 
of “The Life and Death of Jason.” Part III. Boston: Rob- ° 
erts Brothers. 1870. 

It is very refreshing to turn aside from our thousand-and-one 
questions of the day, and listen to these sweet recitals of old world 
stories, told as the shadows of the year deepen and lengthen: “The 
Death of Paris,” “The Story of Accontius and Cydippe,” “The 
Story of Rhodope,” and “The Lovers of Gadrun.” They belong 
to the past. They are not repeated in the interests of any opinion 
or cause or “views.” You can hardly understand how the poet 
could have succeeded in so separating himself from the world in 
which he does his every day work, and that he could catch and re- 
peat these strains of music; but it is a great help to us in our hot 
haste that the thing is possible, that the perennial enriching of the 
human heart as it rejoiced and suffered, as it loved and feared, long, 
long ago, can be so real to us still. The book is a fitting and most 
attractive supplement to those which have preceded it. It can be 
had in two editions, 8vo. and 16mo., to match the two editions of 
the first volume. E. 


Heattu By Goop Livinc. By W. W. Hall, M. D. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1870. 

We never allow a paragraph from “ Hall’s Journal of Health” to 
pass unread, and we therefore welcomed this volume with gratitude, 
and have examined it with great interest. It is full of the most sen- 
sible advice and valuable information upon the subject which it dis- 
cusses, and ought to be the means of preventing a great deal of in- 
validism and misery. ‘The paper, type, and binding are all that 
could be asked. E. 





WueEn we behold: primroses and violets fairly to flourish, we con- 
clude the dead of the winter is past, though as yet no roses or July 
flowers do appear, which long after lie hid in their leaves, or lurk in 
their roots ; but in due time will discover themselves. Thus, if some 
small buddings of grace do but appear in the soul, it is an argument 
of far greater growth, if some signs be but above ground in sight, 
others are underground in the heart ; and, though the former started 
first, the other will follow in order: it being plain that such a man 
is passed from death unto life by this hopeful and happy spring of 
some signs in the heart. — Yohn Spencer, 











